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Mr. George William Curtis, in his speech at the San- 
derson Academy dinner, at Ashfield, paid his tribute to | 
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militia, already trained to the sea and much of the time 
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fleet of Chesapeake Bay, it appears, is to be shortly turned 
into a nava) reserve and fully equipped. The new battal- 
ion will thus not only have the advantage of occasional 
mancevres with war vessels, but it willbe in almost daily 
practice at sea; and naval officers, with reason, expect to 
gain many recruits from it for the regular service. In 
truth, there may be ample opportunity at home for real, 
not sham engagements. For there are oyster pirates 
in Chesapeake Bay, and already, it is said, they havegrue- 
some visions of pursuit by swift schooners, armed with 
rapid-firing guns. 
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sumed here at home. There will be about 250,000,000 
bushels left to sellto our hungry neighbors abroad; and 
with 20,000,000 bushels which Canada expects to have 
for export, the North American continent alone will come 
very near supplying the lack of bread in all the rest of 
There is little doubt that of the 
deficit will be made up from the surplus crop of India. 


the balance 


As inthe similar case of Prince Sciarra-Colonna, a 
few years ago, the Italian government has forbidden the 
sale, for the benefit of thecreditors, of the famous 
collection of paintings belonging to the bankrupt Prince 
Borghese. Such a proceeding seems strange to Ameri- 
cans; but it is, we believe, sanctioned by Italian law and 
Italian sentiment whicb holds, and not without reason, 
that the retention of works of art within her own 
territory is essential to the prosperity of Italy. To say 
nothing of the disappointed creditors, it is significant 
that in this, the most important instance of such preven- 


tion, the sufferer is one of the leaders of the ultra- 
Catholic party, most bitterly opposed to the present 
régime. 


In fact, the whole history of the Borghese family is a 
curious one. Descended from no ancient or honorable stock, 
their wealth, from the very beginning, has been almost 


their only claim to distinction. By it they have won the 


papacy and many a cardinalate, and Rome is full of 
memorials of their self-seeking liberality. Butin later 


generations each prince has left to his successor only an 
increasing heritage of debts, and at last the present 
prince, a weak and dissolute man, has succumbed to the 
burden, though all the prestige and wealth of the Papal 
party has been, comparatively speaking, at his disposal. 

There is but one similar disaster, within the memory 
of the present generation, with which the collapse of the 
building in Park Place, in New York, last Saturday can be 
properly compared—the fall, of the Pemberton Mills, some 
thirty years ago, at Lawrence. Both buildings were care- 
lessly constructed of poor material; both cruelly exposed 
to imminentrisk scores of innocent men and women who 
scarcely suspected the dangers that daily surrounded them. 
In both cases, probably, some few were a little richer for 
their wanton disregard of human life; and in both the les- 
son is the same, the necessity of stringent building laws 
vigilantly and strictly administered. 


News from the heart of Africa is sure to be contradic- 
tory and it is too early yet too decide whether the report 
of Emin Pasha’s decisive victory over the Soudanese is 
true or not. If it is true, Emin’s answer to the hasty, ill- 
judged and somewhat passionate criticisms of Mr. Stanley 
and his friendsis complete, For jie has apparently reéstab- 
lished himself more firmly than ever, almost in the very 
district from which Mr. Stanley ‘‘rescued” him. The aban- 
doned stations in Equatoria may thus come again within 
the influence of civilization, and the work for which Liy- 
ingston and Bishop, Hannington and Gordon and many 
another brave man gave their lives, go on by the persist- 
ency of the ‘‘poor, dear Pasha,” whom the gentle-minded 
Stanley delighted so to ridicule. 





Cold and accurate statistician as he is, Mr. Edward 
Atkinson seems for the moment at least to be beguiled 


into careless enthusiasm over his new cooking stove. At 
the Ashfield dinner, on Thursday, he discussed the waste 
of food from heedless buying and improper cooking and 
finally affirmed that ‘any intelligent person, wh» knew 
how, could live well in Boston on what $1.00 or $1.50 
per week would purchase at retail prices.” Perhaps the 
ordinary householder does not ‘‘know hw,” but he would 
surely be glad to learn, if Mr. Atkinson would put 
enlighten him. And, by the way, has Mr. Atkinson ever 
maintained himself upon $1.50 per week and, if so, was 
it a pleasant experience, even with the famous cooking 
stove? 


It is significant of the changing sentiment, at least 
among lawyers, as to trial by jury in civil cases, that in 
“he chief address before the American Bar Association, 
Mr. Alfred Russell urged, with the evident approval of 
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many members, the disuse of juries in such trials. 
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THE CONGRESS OF REPUBLICS. 

The centennial of the discovery of America brings 
with it, not only the great celebration at Chicago, but a 
series of what the humor and good taste of the country 
well calls ‘‘side shows.” 
cannot attention to the work they have in hand by 
their own success in carrying it out, find here an excellent 
opportunity for contriving a convention, an alliance, a 
league, or what is technically called a ‘‘movement.” This 
‘“‘movement” generally means that meetings shall be held, 
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southern Africa and other communities, coming down to 
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such a congress as has been proposed. Itis clear enongh 
that it must be a congress, not a volunteer assembly of 
prophets and malcontents. It some definite 


taste for these things exists 
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ply an actual and very great ( 
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matter. 
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The republics of the world bave won the right to be 
considered in the international relations of civilized 
The population of the American republics alone 
may be roughly estimated at one hundred and thirty 
million people. France, Switzerland, the republics of 
San Marino, would count up forty or fifty million more 
making a totil of well nigh two hundred mil 
who are now living under 
Russia, Austria and Germany are large empires, but 
their total population does not amount to this number. 
And the other great powers, Italy aud Great Britain, are 
not so very monarchical, after all. Mr. Reed 
week, on returning from Italy, that King Humbert 
not so much the Italian constitution 
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advertisements printed, and pamplhilets distributed at the | 
charge of “The Public,” which is a good-natured pack 
horse on which you put any stray parcels which have 
The 
people who call the meetings are then to speak and print | 
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already diminished 


number of these 
the that called 
It is quite probable that the ‘‘Quadro- 
Centennial Convention of Confectioners and Bakers” may 
not be more largely attended than if it had been called 
en years ago. 


is clear enough 
interest 


them into being. 


The magic of the words ‘four hundred 


years” does not go, as one is glad to than a 
certain distance. 

It would be a pity, however, if any interference with its 
spell should withdraw attention from those really impor- 
tant occasions on which great subjects are to be consid- 


ered and in which great results are possible. 


see, more 


Among 
these, first in order is to be counted the plan fora con- 


President Harrison has under ours. 

Any suggestion which 
real of the great 
weight in the discussions which will gradually change the 
public law of the civilized world. 
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For a week past, a great deal of space in the daily 
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papers bas been filled with accounts of the capture of the 
of Almy and who 
successfully evaced pursuit for more than a month after 
murdering the daughter of the farmer at Hanover, N. H., 
in whose employ he had been working. The fact itself 
was of unusual and unusual importance; for, 
aside from the startling character of the crime, there 
was the mortifying possibility that its perpetrator would 
escape punishment, and there was the nervous anxiety all 
through the countryside caused by the knowledge that 


scarcely an idea atall. It 
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gious life and work of a great city and 





vention or congress, representing the different republics 
of the world, for some consideration of the sympathies 
which unite them. For it is possible that, with fit repre- 
sentation and reasonable dignity and good sense in the| 


proceedings, some steps might be taken by such a con 
gress as would materially help forward the international 
law of the world. 
The danger of such an assembly, av practical people | 
see at once, is that delegates 
it. 
ing of ‘‘crauks,” who wish their own 
and preclaim the The republics of the 
world, certainly, can go forward in their career without 
the advice or stimulus of such volunteers. Leastof all, 
does it need the whining or the protest of people who 
have been passed by, by their own neighbors, in appoint- 
ment to public office. If we may usea fine national 
proverb, such grumblers are at liberty ‘‘to hire a hall” 
and make theirown demonstration. But the Congress of 
Republicsis not forthem. And they must not comein, 
with their complaints, to obstruct its proceedings. 

Rather should it be remembered on all sides that real 
republics rest on certain principles which are not yet 
fully recognized in international law. To inoculate 
international law with these principles is a great work 
and a difficult one. Butitis not impossible. The illus- 
tration which presents itself at once is the wish and 
plan of disarmament, which constantly rise before hope- 
ful people. Why should not an s»peal be made to all the 
governments in the world to reduce the enormous charge 
of standing armies and navies costly beyond belief? 
Intelligent republicans ask this question, really uncon- 
scious of the sentiment which governs the reply. 

The real reply is that thrones, which are thrones, all 

* stand on bayonets. There must be a prompt and reliable 
army of troops, if the sovereign is to sit in his Sans 
Souci, whatever it may be cailed. For one has notto go 
back a century for remiviscences of a prince of Prussia 
taking refuge in London or a queen of Spain packed off 
into perpetual exile. And, as soon as Prussia or Austria 
sees king or emperor dependent for a military escort on 
the ‘‘School Battalion” of Berlin or the ‘‘Montgomery 
Guards” of Vienna, those nations see the day when king 
or emperor will be notified that his services 
needed. 

It is quite true that the national pride of such coun- 
tries can be screwed up so that intelligent people believe 
that their large armies are necessary for other purposes. 
It is possible to persuade Germany that France means to 
attack her. It is possible to persuade Italy that her unity 
is threatened from the outside. But, at bottom,the neces- 
sity which is on kings to maintain their position, ard the 
kindred necessity on marshals, generals, colonels and the 
rest to maintain theirs, is the necessity which continues, 
as it created, the great navies and the standing armies. 

As to questions of disarmament, then, republics have 
one interest and one fore-look, while monarchical govern- 
ments have avother. On all matters of public law con- 
nected, the interests and expectations of the republican 
and the royalist are of necessity different. To state these 
principles conciseiy and intelligently is a work well fitting 
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such a dangerous fellow was prowling about or hiding 
near. The of capture, 
therefore, could not made too widely or given too 
Every one interested, for the 
England justice, that the search for 
the murderer should succeed, and for the general safety 
that the cause of anxiety should he removed 

Further than this, the circumstances attending the 
chase and capture were very peculiar and deserved placing 
on record forming a curious feature of the life of 
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entire community was 
the bring the murderer so 
justice, great numbers taking an active personal part in 
the search. To tell how it was done, 
detail, therefore, was a legitimate work 
scientious chronicler of current events. 
But if this were all that was done by the daily news- 
papers, their columns would have been meagrely filled. 
The great bulk of the matter which has been printed on 
this subjectduring the week past is not of the sort that 
gives information. It has been an embroidery of utterly 
useless incident upon the fabric of the narrative, offering 
nothing new or valyable in the way even of intelligent 
suggestion. The sense to which it gives gratification is 
that of unreasoning curiosity, and the only emotion 
which it can excite is that of morbid sentimentality. 

Of this sort were the early stories of Almy’s surrep- 
titious visits to the grave of his victim, decorating the | without, the best work of the on 
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nected with the affair and having no possible association | would be far easier, when on 
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The burden of error in this matter, undoubtedly, is on | it would only take higher, a nat 
the shoulders of the public. It is unfairto say that the | lines of its present work. 
popular taste has been corrupted by our newspapers, and Finally, in Europe, on the C 
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ran eleven wins its championship; what 
it? Only in track athletics, 
record” constantly before am- 
to remind them that their achievements 
and that there 
success which 

has in it 


Lit 


» averred f 


etics In many cases are, 


it cl 


sked of 


80o- 
i changing ‘‘ 


is no absolute success. 

is the direct result 
a certain chastening ele- 
ially a suflicient check upon rising 
for learning, the 
that other men 
ie has unusual powers of memo- 
have had equally retentive 
juick of perception, he has 
the 
athlete, 


rary 
er hand, 
i 


capacity 


$ ust van- 
very 


have 


il is W de repute 


sses shows him 


If 


soon 


learns, 
eptionally « 
is keen a sense of humor, surest 
vanity. But the 
ite success,has too often neither 
him. 
athlete wins 
se which have always excited the gen- 
admiration of men. Physical excellence, 
man or beauty in woman, we 
nly admire, and its appeal is well nigh uni- 
scholar may toil in obscurity; the intellectual 
man may be scarcely known outside a narrow 
ends and acquaintances ;but the success of the 
n in the sight of all who care to look; and long 
he present day of newspaper notoriety, loud and 
praise was deemed ‘his fitting reward. Even 
always praise the victors at Olympia mod- 


inst win- 


nse of humor to save 
ery qualities by which the 


strength in 


{ fr 
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is W 


t 
ae 


cry fromthe Olympians to Mr. Michael 


professional athlete has been the same at 


all countries. He has had no need to 
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| the school depended.” 
| quite unknown in free and equal America. 
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nistrations of the priests know no lin his ears. And worse still, if his school or college be | minutic are. semaslalis, the branching ef existing ane 


near a large city, he receives also the adulation of |and the interpolation of new ones. ‘The pattern grows 
“metropolitan” journals. At the English public schools, | together with the finger, and its proportions vary with 
—and I know whereof I affirm—not a few instructors fatness or leanness and are further deformed by usage, 
have favored careless athletes “upon whom the honor of | gout and age, which make the hands of old people less 
But such favoritism, of course, is | sightly than those of young ones. But, though the pat- 
| tern as a whole may become considerably altered in 
A boy, naturally fond of athletics and naturally ainbi- | length or breadth, the number of ridges that concur in 
tious of success in them, but living, sometimes for years, | forming it and their embranchments and other minutio 
in such an atmosphere—for which often he is least | remain unchanged. So it is with the pattern on a piece 
responsible—must indeed have good stuff in him, if his jof lace. The piece as a whole may be stretched in one 
vanity is not so abnormally developed that it will require | way and shrunk in another and its outline may be much 
many a hard knock in after bring him to a changed; nevertheless, every one of the threads of which 
proper estimate of himself. His vanity of athletic prow- \it was made and every Knot in each thread can be easily 
ess, too, sometimes develops other vanities, and he thinks traced. The stretchings and shrinkages draw adjacent 
himself possessed of capacity in other directions which | threads slightly apart here and bring them closer together 
often he has but in small degree. And in rare instances, |there, but those that were adjacent at the beginning 
notably in the English schools, his youthful vanity spoils | remain so to the end. Nota stitch disappears and not a 
him for life. ‘‘Whatever we do in mental training and | stitch is added. Therefore, in speaking of the persis- 
equipment,” said Dr. Coit of St. Paul’s the other day, | tence of the marks on the finger, the phrase is intended to 
‘sour work [in schools] isa failure in proportion as our | apply partly to the general character of the pattern, but 
| principally to the minufie, and not to the measure of its 
| length, 


years to 


boys fail in the attainment of a healthy manliness.” The 
discipline, the self-control, athletics foster, is, in truth, a 


breadth or other diameter, which are no more 
part of this ‘‘healthy manliness,” but not so the vanity |constant than the stature or any other ordinary anthro- 
which, at least as they are at present conducted, they | pometric datum.” 


breed in many of the boys who win their prizes To reach these conclusions Mr. Galton has necessarily 





PHINEAS NISBET. | examined hundreds of finger prints, taken from the 
| fingers of different persons and of the same person at 
| 


| different ages; and, in instance except the 
persistence of the distinctive minutivw has been establish- 
He has used for this purpose ‘‘a little 
and a half inches square by seven anda half long 


IDENTIFICATION BY FINGER TIPS. sohinged. neat 


| ed. 


Alphonse Bertillon, the | tures 


. , box, 
It is only a few years since M. 


ingenious French scientist, devi-ed a system, at present | 
in general use by the French police, fur the identification 
of criminals by means of certain physical measurements; 
and now Mr. Francis Galton, an equally ingenious Eng- 
lish scientist, from a single physical characteristic has 
developed a still more effective, apparently an infallible 
means of identification, useful not only in the case of 
criminals, but in all the complex circumstances of life 


con- 
taininga slip of stout giass, a small and good printer's 
roller, a collapsible tube filled with very uid printer's 
ink, a book of blank paper and a phial of benzole and 
some rags to clean the A drop of ink is 
squeezed out of the tube on the glass and is spread 
very evenly and very thinly over it by the roller. Then 
| the flogers are lightly pressed, first on the inked surface 


fingers. 





aa ; ; of the glass and afterwards on smooth Ww. FF 

where indisputable proof of identity is necessary or de- . a: 1 , 1” ; With tl ie wel 1 gnten ss 
, 7: ‘ . : : : 1ey are cleaned. ith iis simple apparatus as 
sirable. The basis of Mr. Galton’s system is the fact, y . a . — pparetas as 
: ; rs . many as 336 finger prints have been taken in a single 

which he clearly demonstrates in the last number of the lg , At the lal ' M Galton | tablishi 
; : 3 day. Atthe laboratory Mr. Galton is now establi: - 
Nineteenth Century, that the tips of the fingers of any y : t aahegine eaten. 


he proposes to use a still larger 
| a@ copper plate eleven by eight 
| 

| with five 


| diameter. 


apparatus, consisting ef 
inches, 


given person the same distinctive characteris- 
tics throughout life; the means whereby th»? system is t»> 
be applied are recorded and classified prints of individual 
finger tips. While M. Bertillon does not include the tips 
of the fingers in his system, Mr. Galton’s method was 
applied somewhat crudely for the identification of Hindus 


preserve 
mounted on wood, 
long three 


a printer's roller inches and in 


| Obviously, in order that the system may be of practi- 
| 
jcal value, some method for the classification of the 


. ~ ca impressions by number or simi Ans °C 
in India, a generation ago, by Sir William J. Herschel. In . I 2 1 epost similar vay ans is necessary. 
ts . | Such a met Mr. G: . tai re 
fact, a comparison of the impresslons taken by Sir Wil- — r. Galton p:oposes in detail whereby 


: ‘ ‘ . , ; each person, the impression of whose gers are . 
liam wus the starting point in Mr. Galton’s own investiga- I ; I whose fingers are taken, 


tions may have an ‘index number” corresponding to the 
% . ; veculiarities of his fingers. j 
It is only necessary to examine one’s finger tips, I 5 And with pardonable 


enthusiasm, he is already looking confidently forward to 
the time ‘‘when every convict shall have prints taken of 
his fingers by the prison photographer, at the beginning 
and end of his imprisonment, and a register made of 
them; when recruits for either service shall go through 


even with a glass of low power, as, for example the lens 
of an eyeglass or of a pair of spectacles, to’ note the | 
minute ridges that run across them, especially the scrolls 
and other ramified patterns on the inside of the bulbs of 





the fingers. ‘*‘These patterns,” says Mr. Galton, ‘‘are 

formed by the convolutions of delicate ridges, each of |*” analogous process; when the index number of the 
which is seen to be studded with small holes, which are hands shall usually be inserted in advertisements for 
the open mouths of ducts issuing from perspiratory persons who are lost or who cannot be identified; and 
glands. As arule, the issues of all ducts are surrounded | W2en every youth, who is about to leave his home for a 
by slight elevations of the skin, but those on the inner |long residence abroad, shall obtain prints of his 


fingers at the same time that the paeeenes is photographed, 


surface of the hands and feet have the peculiarity of not 
for his friends to retain as a memento.’ 


being contained in separate elevations like craters in iso- 
lated cones, but occurring along ridges like the craters 
which stud the crest of some long mountain chain.” 


THE IIGHEST OBSER 


VATORY IN THE WORLD. 





for in ancient Greece he had the poets, 
ca to-day he has the reporter, to sound his 
the statue no 
auty 


‘ 
] 


| less artistic, 


d 


is seen by thousands. 
the very self-confidence which has 
win his victories, develops, and little by 
nself on a pedestal in all his relations with 
arrogates the privileges of ill-regulated 
himself in no wise amenable 
yal proprieties of life, and, in some 
received notions of honorable dealing. 
athlete, however, is sui generis, @ 
unto himself; and perhaps with his 
community at large has no business. 
athlete is a very different person. He is 
1, often a mere boy. For it is singular 
y devoted athlete, when once he enters 
es of professional or mercantile life be- 
‘‘a patron of sport” rather than 
pant therein. The amateur, t00, 1s often 
| breeding. He wins his successes, for 
school or college and at the very age 
susceptible to their influence. 
heir fellows, few boys seem more to be 
successful athlete at a large school or 
Se S social qualities what they may, every 
song anc is heaped upon him. Many a hard- 
Student may want exercise, but gymnasium and 
4 must be, {i rst of all, at his disposal, for is he not ‘‘in 
saining?” 1} he is a pupil or a student of some years’ 
Moding, be is courted by new boys with athletic ambl- 
* His own prowess is dinned almost unceasingly Mr 
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by 





ynsiders 
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longer perpetuates his | 
; but the newspaper cut, if more ephem- 
Thus his | 





| 
‘“‘The reason why patterns exist in the bulbs of the | 
| fingers,” he continues, ‘‘is to be found in the presence of | We are beginning to hear of the difficulties and the 
the finger nail. If it were for the finger nail, the | Sufferings of the workmen engaged in making a place for 
ridges would run athwart the finger up to its very tip, | # meteorological observatory—it cam hardly yet be called 
just as they do below. But the nail disturbs their paral- | building one—on the summit of Mont Blane. These 
lelism and squeezes them downwards at either side of ; men can work only slowly and with pain. They have 
ithe finger. Consequeutly, the ridges that ran close to the their hands and feet frozen. It is labor of extraordinary 
tip are greatly arched; those that successively follow are | hardship as it is of extraordinary enterprise. 

gradually less so, until, in some cases, the arch insensibly | Those who were so fortunate as to hear Mr. Rotch’s 
disappears about the level of the joint. Usually, how-| Very interesting lectures last winter,descriptive of moun 


not 


ever, the gradual transition from an arch to a straight | tain observatories in different parts of the world, will re 
line fails to be carried out, and there is a break in the | Call his reference to this, the most daring undertaking of 
sequence and a consequent interspace. The uppermost | all. It was on this spot, the summit of Mont Blanc, 


more than a century,ago,that De Saussure made his famous 
observations gnd laid the foundation of meteorological 
science, so far as it is based on datacollected among and 
above the clouds. Since his day,thoughin no considerable 
number for many years after this exploit,observatories at 
great elevations have been erected at many points in 


boundary of the interspace is formed by the lowermost 
arch, and its lowermost boundary is formed by the upper- | 
most straight ridge. The same number of ducts exists 
within the interspace as are to be found elsewhere in an | 
adjacent area of equal size, and their mouths require 
somehow to be supported and connected. This is done 
by an independent scroll-work of ridges which forms | different parts of the world. 
the pattern. Without a knowledge of these conditions, | Here in the United States we have the observatory on 
the pattern appears to be an intricate and undefined maze, | the top of Mount Washington (6,600 feet), on Mount 
as difficult to comprehend and to describe as are the Mitchell (7,000 feet), and on Pike’s Peak (14,000 feet, the ” 
ripple-marks on sea sand. But as soon as the outline of | highest altitude of any in the world until this on Mount 
the interspace is perceived, the confused effect suddenly | Blanc is completed), and others at less elevations. A list 
disappears and is replaced by one of orderliness. The|0f the mountain observatories on the continent of 
first thing that the eye should do in scrutinizing a | Europe is given in the London Standard, by which it ap- 
pattern is to satisfy itself generally as to this outline. | ‘pears that, in that part of the world, the highest 
The core is an untrustworthy guide.” fully equipped permanent observatory is on the Sonn- 
These are the general characteristics of the patterns; | blick, in the heart of the province of Salzburg, at a 
but it is not so much upon them and upon measurements of , height of ten thousand feet, the superintendent being 
a outline as upon minute individual peculiarities, that well known all over Austria as the “Hermit” of the 
Galton’s system of identification depends. These | mountain. His home is, however, in both telephonic and 


1 


telegraphic communication with the lower world, and if 
for months at a time he is not troubled with visitors, he 
hears every day of what is going on, without being called 
to take the slightest part in the turmoil. There is not a 
more retired spotin Europe. The walls of 
tory are three or four feet thick, and as the situation 
where it has been built is a sort of centre for the dis- 
charge of electrical disturbances,the roof is made of cop- 
per, as, no doubt, that of the still loftier station of Mont 
Blane will be. 

There are other upper-world stations scarcely less in- 
teresting. That of the Puy de Déme is at four thousand 
cight hundred feet, that on Mont Ventoux at seven thou- 
sand feet, and the one on the Pic du Midi,erected at a cost 
of two hundred and fifty thousand francs, at an elevation 
of over ten thousand feet, though in completeness of 
equipment it is far inferior to its slightly less elevated | 
rival on the Sonnblick. In Austria there is also a station | 
eight thousand feet high, and in‘Italy there are at Sleast 
three such observatories, at the respective elevations of 


this observa- 





seven thousand, eight thousand three hundred, and nine 
thousand six hundred, the last Mount Etna. 
Finally, Switzerlard has erected several on the Alps, the 


being on 


two highest being the Great St. Bernard, at eight | 
thousand, and the Santi at almost nine thousand feet 


above the level of the sea. 

The peculiar difficulty attending the erection of this | 
observatory on Mont Blanc is that of finding a founda- 
tion. The observatory must be built upon the solid rock, 
and the top of Mont Blanc is cevered with glacier ice of 
unknownthickness. Through this ice the 
hew their way, and itis in this work that they are now 
engaged, the suggestion of M. Eiffel having been adopted, 
that a horizontal tunnel be run through the ice for the 
of the explorers at an clevation of nearly 
fine 


builders must 


protection 
16,000 feet, where storms are more frequent than 
weather. 

All will depend, however, upon the thickness of the | 
ice. the surface 
be of more than moderate height, that 


and cannot 


it 


The house must be above 
is certain 


sO 


that if the glacial cap is found to be 150 to 160 feet in 
thickness—as some authorities have estimated it—the 
project will have to be abandoned A thickness of | 


thirty feet of ice, or little more, is held to be the greatest | 


practicable; but even then, as the depth must be 


increas- 
ing unless the load is moving down the mountain after | 
the fashion of an ordinary glacier, this will mean a very | 
serious obstacle. And if the ice is moving, the prospect | 
would seem to be that some spring or summer the great 


ice river flowing from the summit to lower levels will 


carry the station with it or so disturb its stability as to | 
render the observations of little value. 

This, at least, is the danger suggested by a writer in 
the Standard, who also points ‘out that, supposing these 
obstacles to be overcome, there is inevitably 
and perilous operation of carrying up from the valley 
below the materials necessary for building, stocking, and 
providing an establishment which for six or seven 
months in the year will be entirely shut off from any 
communication with the world, except by 
telegraph. Altogether, the French meteorologists have 
not essayed a light task, and though there will, no doubt, 
be plenty of qualified volunteers to act as observers, the 
post of the director and his assistants 
described as attractive. 
tory at the highest point in Europe 
experiment in behalf of science which will be watched 
with great interest the world over. 


the costly 


outer 


however, is itself an 


To Careful Readers. 


The editors of the great Oxford Dictionary ask for 


any quotation which will show the use of the words | 


in the following table at a date prior to that opposite the 
word. 


Fable (for plot of a play)...... o sscceesecescese 1767. 
Right about face...... oh eee beh Rae ccade Raves - 1847. 
Facile, (for ready).......-- eeeecee cecncee ee 1850. 
Facings of (uniforms)..... eeveces Cube ee oveuss 1746. 
‘In point of fact,”..... PETC U CCT TT TEC CT ee 1817. 
Factory (for a merchant’s establishment) ......1603. 


To fag (at school)........ 
“To pin one’s faith’......e+s++*... 
‘To fake” (for to steal)........ 


++ ++ 1806. 
ecco cece LTO. 

- 1834. 
They would like also any early reference to the use of 
‘**face of a clock” or of the slang word ‘‘fad.” 

We shall be glad to rece:ve and forward any such 
quotations to the Philological Society or toadviseany of 
our readers who may have others, already made, of possi- 
ble use in the preparation of the dictionary. 


sete eee eeeeee 


serene ee 


The increase in the number of books in the Genera 
Theological Library during the year 1890-91 was note- 
worthy. Its proceedings show that in that year 356 vol- 
umes were added to the society’s collection, 160 by gift 
and 196 by purchase, making the entire number of vol- 
umes in the library 15,439. 


the number of those on the shelves to 14,641. 


able in the work of the library. 


cannot be | 
The building of this observa- | 


In the same time, 4,639 news] 
papers and pamphlets, all gifts, were received, raising 
Many of 
the books given were rare, costly ‘and exceptionally valu- 
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with them from their summer schooling, and though they 
did little with books, I can see that they saw that in this 
study of many things they were discovering the real ase 
of books and learning why they were mede to study 
them and what a pleasure they might find in reading 
them. I know many of the boys in my class were plan- 
ning to go to the Public Library in the days of the vaca- 
tion remaining to them before school, and I gave many 
of them lists of books that they are to find there on sub- 
jects that I have talked about to them. 

Among other things, I have told them of the World’s 
Fair and the great centennial, and they are going to read 
all about Columbus. Of course I told them of the new 
life of Columbus, published by J. Stillman Smith and 
Company. Then,I am going with a party to visit Bunker 
Hill, and they have promised to read an account of the 
battle of Bunker Hill before we go 
I wish you could see suthe of the things these schol- 

ars have made. 





Hetty, the old housekeeper here, is much 
delighted because I succeeded in getting two favorite old 


| 


|chairs re-seated for her by some of “the class” who 


| were putting fresh straw seats into old chairs. She is 
quite proud of them because they used to bein Aunt 
| Martha’s grandmother’s parlor, and she has held on to 
| them as relics of great elegance; but the seats were all 
worn out. 

| I went with Mike to his own home, and he was equally 
pleased at showing me his grandmother, sitting in an old 
| **cane-bottom” chair that he had re-seated,and she beamed 
| over with pleasure as she rose to show me how fine it 
looked. ‘‘And we were just going to cutit up for fire 
wood,” she explained, ‘‘when Mike took it off and brought 


| catch-sa-catch-can, till the 
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heels of their boots.” . Ube 
THE NEW HARRY ANI) LUCY I write it all out for you; for |] he os tas 
education was neglected at this i pe y ~ 
* heardit. But I shall have to it We aa a a 
baa ia it might be considered a mark gh educatin a. by 
A Story of Life To-Day in Boston, we were sil able to repeat ae 8 6 
mixed on the subject of the G aryulies an a 
inies, but well up on the rest. For its hie —_ => ™ 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE anv LUCRETIA P. HALE. | refer you to the second part of Miss Edgewort's os 
3 and Lucy,” for I have too much else + ite ab a va 
CHAPTER TWELFTH. Among other things, I venture to ep ee , Pe 
a. ee |that has been on my mind since | sais arg: . ai 
XV. | these boys. I notice that they all read much egs Mt : ! 
LUCY TO KATE. | their primers than from any other books Now e = 
Boston, August 25, 1891. | true that in some of these primers can bx 3 " 
My dear Kate :— | interesting stories, and I know very we ut be 
I ought to be able to send you a more satisfactory let- | like to read over and over the same stories that te 
| ter than I have yet written you; for the Vacation Schooi | familiar with; but I know that they d ee “ 
| is over and our vacation has begun. But I foresee that I | Something new, and I have formed the idea that y oil ' 
| am not likely yet to reach that ‘‘summer leisure,” of which | @ttracted by the large print of the primers. Noy “ a 
I have dreamed, even though my daily occupation is | 9¢ed the primers, even for the youngest 4 
over. }such large print? Their eyes are as 4s . ‘ 
Our school closed last week and is considered a great | What use is there in enlarging the letters 
| success. It was, indeed, a delight to see the interest | Might be a good plan to put books 
that all the children took init day after day. I am very elderly people, but a child does not r ve letter 
much surprised myself to see how much they have | More easily than a small one, if itis suf! 
learned in so many different ways, and yet without ‘‘book | it Is, the children all have to learn over ead 
lessons.” I can believe that the influence of the kinder- | in common type, having been taught i arg 
gartens is already showing how much more children can letters 
| be taught by ‘‘observation,” by lookivg at things and seeing Some of the others exclaimed against 5, and M 
how they are made, than by cramming and being forced Jones said thatthe reason the children liked larg 
to study and commit to memory things that they cannot | Was because it made less to read, and t 
understand. through quicker. I did not agree witl 41 
I have an idea that this might be carried too far, and | that children certainly liked long stories 
I think it would be a pity not to cultivate the memory of | Wanted ‘‘more,” if a story stopped off sox Godfre 
children, while it is easy for them to learn things ‘‘by | Brand agreed with me ia this and ssid reme 
heart,” as we say. Perhaps, after all, that is the true how he hated the first Latin book he learn rausiate 
phrase, and what they truly learn “by heart” may al-| his Liver Primus,Ybecause the sentences w s 
Ways stay by them, while what they really learn ‘by and there were little, short fables and anecdotes t 
rote” is only a stumbling-block to them. Iam sure I am | Very tiresome, and he only got on wh ia 
grateful for having been taught many things ‘‘by heart” thing interesting to read. His fat gay 
that continue to stay,by me and help me,and that I learned, | imstance, ‘Robinson Crusoe” in Latin 
I can't remember how and when—a list of dates, for in- | quantity of new words and more ot! 
stance,on which I find myself hanging a great many valu- months’ study of the primers. 
ble things. They were all of them joking me about our las 
Many valuable things these children had to carry home | ing with our friend, Harry Merton—my [*‘dista 


as they call him. But I am going to writ 

serious things first, lest I should be interrupt 
they should be left out; andI long to tell yo 
week’s lecture at the Old South. Before we we 


Anna and I had found a chance to go to the o 
house to study the numerous articles on exh 
at our leisure. 
There 


Here are many most interestin 
is sd much to throw a light on the « 





it back as good as new.” ‘‘And it kept him out of mischief 
at the same time,too,” she added. Ican’t help feeling that 
these Vacation Schools are among the best things that 
Boston provides for her children. 

We had a :delightful ‘‘doorstep” talk on this subject 
the other day. I went out to Arlington to spend a day 
}and night after the close of my school, and it was on the 

pleasant doorsteps at the Brands’, 
their porch into the moonlight on the lawn that we sat talk- 
| tilla late hour. We fell to telling, each of us, what we 
could remember best, the Latin verbs, the French verbs, 
the lists of the Latin prepositions; and we presently 
found there was one thing we could all of us remember, 
and it was that delightful string of nonsense that we all 
of us bad learned from Miss Edgeworth :—‘‘So she went 
into the garden'to cuta cabbage leaf to make an apple pie, 
when a great she-bear popped his head into the shop. 
‘What! no soap? So he died! And she very impudently 
married the barber, and there were present at the 
wedding, the Joblilies, and the Garyulies and the Picca- 
|minies, and the grand Panjandrum himself with the 
| little round button on top. And they all fell to playing 


looking out from | 





















































d 4 
history—old historic implements of the Stone Age, with 
tomahawks, arrows and spears and many things that wid 
of the terrible Indian warfare, which I described f 
my Vacation School boys whom I had invited g 
with us. We looked at Eliot’s Indian B a 
asked my boy how he would like to have such words 
his spelling-book. For there was a placard giving te 
longest word, ‘‘Wutappesittukgussunnook we htunk 
Sammy was much staggered by it. It means ‘Kneeling 
down to him.” Our language surely looks a little s 

Here was a skillet made from the bel f the 
South, an older Old South than this. It was taken dowg 
in 1729 to give place to the present building. The sk 
was presented by Mrs. Hannah Dillaway of Somer 
the granddaughter of the original owner. We saw & 
autograph letter of General Washington, writt 
December, 1798, and a remnant of the flag that hoog 
from the Liberty Tree on Washington Street 
Here was a silver thimble marked T. H. Ilow ; 
the Thankful Holden who owned it in 1755 imag 
it would be so preserved! I must so 
other thing that amused us very mu his was 
printed notice of an entertainment or ‘social ib 
took place here in Revolutionary times. At! 
information was given :—*‘*Nabor Zodiga Turner wi: %* 
| there to see that nobodye yields to levit eo : 
| becominge and to see that nobodve takes Baked 
| Beans than is consistent withe these fas e times 
| Is not this delightful? Ithink I shall hav s pf 
| for use in our Sewing Circle. The tr 4 that we 
lapt to be too solemn on such occasions at Bo! 
|Caroline and I have to turn ourselves sade 
|minstrel show to keep up the spirits of our 5°* 
Circle old ladies, who sit doggedly sewing their ses™* T 
|if there was nothing amusing in life. But peras?*” 
| notice itself may excite a little ‘‘levit: not more 
is becominge.” Our old housekeeper. Hetty, *% 





us Sunday mornings with ‘‘truly” Boston 
and brown bread. We propose 1 t 
‘than is consistent withe these fash 
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Besides ail these and many other + preside 
“u cup made from wood from the log £3 had | , 
Liacoln. The first afternoon that we went ¥* ont 
the inscription on the pulpit window al cae 
window Warren entered to deliver 4 _ 
} the Boston Massacre.” The old pulpit is 2° long® 
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2, lam and the window with its inscription is far 
rs, and 
: yer a door opposite, which was probably the 
° { . s * y 
a~ _ atrance, is another inscription :—**Here Wash- 
ube aecipai enuic ’ . » 
princips ved after the evacuation of Boston. Looking 
eng ente;rt : 3 : 

A. ae ena the havoc ca ised by the British riding school, 

1 Sees eg verently t be should have thought that the 
x en wh ich respect for their own churches, 
. ia eapected those of others.” Above a large 
O tha have bd 4 . 
& lin, here js another, still higher, which we were told 
“4 - e | 
Picea 2 tod fol jlored people. And I remembered 
gas inte ’ cn i a , 

I mans: ae: MISS Dexter, in describing the inside of the old 
Hare Street church, told me that there was such a 
x nlaced high up over the organ, for the colored 

Meth be here 

teachine + after this description, I must tell vou of the 

. here. a week ago last Wednesday. It was an 
" : jay, but Anna and I persevered in our plan 
rn to the lecture, taking a car to the head of School 

Childres idly any one was in the car; but as we walked 

a » street, we passed through a little crowd gath- 
u he Parker House door. We looked at each 
they an th sad questioning whether we could believe the 
Now, ¥ | news we heard spoken of—that the poet 
was dead. This was our first intelligence of it, 
san uiked on silently into the old church. We were 
ere and had found some seats in the large, 
fop » gsembly, when a sudden thunder storm came up 
ve lette se whole place was darkened. It seemed as if it 
eginning of a grand, solemn service in memory 
‘ ead jea this old building that might, in a certain 
i arg for a Westminster Abbey of our later time. 
Mr. Mead, who was to introduce the lecturer, passed 
and M the death of Lowell and to speak of his 
arse rand his writings. There could not have beena 
ld g magnificent service in such a place. Professor 
and sa mwas (0 lecture on **The Revival of Learning,” and he 
always a quotation from Dante and paid a tribute 
Godfr the poet who had been such a student of Dante. All of 
embered wre seerned, somehow, appropriate to this subject; 
rausist, tr be gave a history of the universities established about 
so sho wear 1200. and he told how the students flocked to 
$s that w ersities, some of them having as many as fifteen 
ads students. Was not this interesting? You can- 
‘ what a consecration came to the service from 
carn bh mgtiicent peals of thunder above us. 
Ze than sun had comeont as we went home. We passed 
rough Winter Street and around the Common, and, 
us down on a deserted bench in a qniet place, we 
Al f rfavorite passages from Lowell. [I repeated 
ib poem I like best of all, ‘*‘The Beggar.” 
ru A 
“A beggar through the world am I,— 
From place to place I wander by. 
we Fillup my | ? s scrip for me, 
For Christ's sweet sake and charity! 
A little of thy steadfastness, 
g gs Rounded with leafy gracefulness, 
d r Oid oak, give me,— 
baa vas That the world’s blasts may round me blow, 
6 And I yield gently to and fro, 
igs that wid While my stout-hearted trunk below 
ed to one of And firm-set roots unshaken be. 
d to ga , 
vited t " Some of thy stern, unyielding might, 
sible, and § Enduring still through day and night 
ch words ia Rude tempest-shock and withering blight,— 
giving thd That I may keep at bay 
The changeful April sky of chance 
- And the strong tide of circumstance,- 
is ‘Kneeling Give me, old granite gray. 
t} s 
vu Some of thy pensiveness serene, 
the UM Some of thy never-dying green, 
taken dow Putin this scrip of mine, 
The sk That griefs may fall like snow-flakes light, 
@ i And deck me in a robe of white, 
; teady to be an angel bright, 
We saw & Osweetly mournful pine. 
writte : 
: ; A little of thy merriment, 
5» = E Of thy sparkling, light content, 
reet in Give me, my cheerful brook,— 
ww little did That I may still be full of glee 
nagine tas And gladsomeness, where’er I be, 
a Though fickle fate hath prisoned me 
I ‘ In some neglected nook. 
lis Was 
able” thst Ye have been very kind and good 
ae To me, since I’ve been in the wood, 
eines . ie have gone nigh to fillmy heart; 
er Wil % But, good by, kind friends, every one, 
yre than I've far to go ere set of sun; 

nore Baked “fall good things I would have part 

ble times The day was high ere I could start 

; : And so my journey’s scarce begun. 

vat we § — eu help me! how could I forget 
beg of thee, dear violet! 
no Some of thy modesty, 
- T J 
Sor *hat blossoms here as well, unseen, 
r Sew As if before the world thou ‘dst been, 


4 Y, give, t strengthen me.’ 
hal lecture was also very interesting, 
a nnees Which Gunvowder * Made.” 

Riven by Mr. Frank A. Hill, Principal 


y, " 
; ihe hri - a 

aked . Cambridge High School. About two 
o take the audience were children, apparently 


Xue go 

High Sct 100ls, and they listened most atten- 
fo 

‘t they were much interested in his description 


"S of armor. He described the baron of that 
™ showeg 
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we bad re how allthe pieces of armor were made 
,e@ ry i ¢ 
proug? *"tplaining the reason for each piece and telling 
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l 
the children how they could see specimens of the com- | We drove over to Waltham and to the Charles River, 


plete armor at the Art Maseum. 


He showed us, too, how | | where we took a boat to row up the river. 


It was a 


helpless the people were, who could only get their rights | peaceful, lovely afternoon, and we had quite a gay party 


by conquering these iron men, so that we really felt | together, three or four of us. 
glad to hear of the discovery of gunpowder and that in | adventure. 
because cannon were invented and later | going down the river, far away on the other side. It 
He quoted | gave us a little start, for Godfrey Brand was pointing 


consequence, 
the musket, the common people were free. 


And then came our little 
We turned a corner suddenly and met a boat 


Carlyle as saying that gunpowder makes all men alike | | out something to us on the shore on our side. I turned 


tall, or something to that effect. 


thing to me to look upon cannon and muskets as civili- | as he was passing beyond us. 


zers. We had a beautiful, bright afternoon, and the | 
children were outin great numbers. The girls looked 
very bright and fresh in their summer gowns and hats. 
And this reminds me of the ‘sand gardens” again, 
where I saw the younger children made so happy. I 
believe they are closed now with the Vacation Schools, 
but they have been going on every afternoon in seven- | 
teen places and perhaps more this year. The ‘‘gardens” 
are like three immense cigar boxes, twenty feet by 
twenty and half full of sand. Each child has a trowel 
furnished to dig with and such fun as they do have. 
Children of all ages, from babies who can hardly sit up 
to girls of twelve or thirteen, are there, having a most | 
happy and quiet time, filling boxes, kettles, little wheel- 
barrows, wooden tubs and divers others things with the 
sand and then emptying it out in little heaps. It is too | 
funny to see the serious way in which they roll round | 
their little wheelbarrows and tip out the sand, as 





| 
| 


though they were doing some great work. Some of | 
them build houses or roads, but the greater part just fill | 
and empty their barrows in {a most business-like way. | 
There are a great many of the mothers with them, who 
seem to take solid enjoyment in just lookingon. I have 
wished, whenever I have seen them, that I had time and 
a trowel, as I would like to have joined the party. 


I have been again to the Charlesbank Park, of which | 


I wrote, where I first saw some of the ‘‘sand gardens. 


There were probably fifty children in the three sand beds | 


and many others standing outside, filling their pails 


from the beds and making most delicious pies on the | 


benches. These little cooks, I noticed, dug the sand 
rather deep; for, as one little girl told me, ‘‘When it was 
wet, it baked better.” The children were all coming and 


going at their own free will; as soon as they got tired of 


the sand, they quietly left and went to the gymnasium 
or to the other yard to enjoy the delightful swings. The 
teacher of the gymnasium was walking about, helping 
and directing the child"en. When some of the chil¢ren 
were tired of exercising, they came again to the fascina- 
ting ‘‘sand gardens,” before taking off their gymnasium 
suits. Afterwards, I saw the same girls, who had put 
their suits in the lockers, reading Our Little Ones, Baby- 
land and other magazines for children, which the ‘‘locker 
lady” handed to them. 
breeze, and everything looked so bright and pleasant that I 


could not help thinking what a blessing this park is to | 
For, from their faces and dress and | 
general appearance, I shoula say they were from the very | 


these children. 
poorest families. The reports of the ‘‘sand gardens” 
of last year show what a perfect success they have been. 
Not only are children amused all summer, but they are 
kept out of dark and dirty tenement houses; many of 
them are taken from brutal parents; and they are taught, 
besides, habits of cleanliness and how to obey, and—even 
in play-time—how to consider each other. Quiet and 
orderly games take theplace of a mere noisy good time, 


and the children are pleased, when visitors come in, to | 


exhibit the new songs and marches they have learned. 


I have not told you of a lovely visit to Cambridge that | 
I made with the Brands, when I was staying with them. | 


We went. one afternoon, to seesome friends of the Brands 
who took us to the Agassiz Museum; and I was perfectly 
delighted at the lovely botanical collection of flowers— 


that is, my dear, it is a collection made for botanical | 


purposes, where you can study carefully all the parts of 
the flower. For, instead of having to work with the 
fading stamens or seed vessels, you have them all perfect, 
because—they are made of glass. I think one shudders 
at the idea of glass flowers, as being something artificial 
and conventional; but just one glance at these beautiful 
specimens made me perfectly in love with them. They | 
are surely the most wonderful and beautiful things I ever 
saw, and I found it hard to take their word for it, when | 
Rosamond and the others told me they were really made 
of glass. No one would ever guess it. You seem to see 
the branches of the real plants placed in the glass cases, 
the flower and stalk and leaves; then all the parts of the 
flowers, with here and there a magnified section of 
This exquisite work was 
some descendants of 


some one part of the flower. 
done, I believe, in Switzerland, by 


the famous Venetian workers in glass, a father and son, | 


who seem to have a peculiar artistic power in creating 
these exquisite specimens. 


Blaschka. The flowers are not yet arranged. The colozing 
and texture is.wonderful. I cannot describe them or give 
you any idea of them. They were presented to the 
museum by Mrs. E. C. Ware and Miss Mary L. Ware in 
memory of Dr. C. E. Ware. These ladies found them in 
Switzerland. 

I had another delightful excursion with the Brands. 


There was a most delightful | 


I think the family name of | 
the artists—for surely they ought to be so called—is | 


It was a new |saddenly, to find a young gentleman bowing to me, just 


It was Harry Merton, my 
“distant” friend, or the ‘‘mute, yet glorious” Merton, as 


| Mr. Jones insists upon calling him-—though I declare that 
/he can talk very well if he ever has a chance. For I 


remember how agreeable he was on that famous Class 
Day. It was he who told me about the crowds in the 
streets in Boston, and how two or three women a week 
are killed by being run over at Park Square, and how the 
policemen have to be constantly renewed at the corner of 
School Street, as so many are killed there. And they all 


laughed much at his way of putting it. 


But the thing grows more and more amusing. For 
the afternoon we were at Cambridge, a friend of the 
Brands went about with us, and he said he had just been 
| showing the flowers to a Mr. Merton, **whom I think you 
know,” he went on to say, ‘‘as [I remember seeing him 
with you Class Day. I wonder you did not meet him as 
you came in; but perhaps he took the short cut across the 
grass.” We all looked at each other and laughed. We 
had seen a youth striding off in the other direction. 
Then another day, we went again to the Arnold Arbore- 
tum. In turning a corner near the entrance, we came 
suddenly upon an open carriage, a gentleman on the front 
seat driving two ladies. He turned his head suddenly and 
in time for me tobow to him. Again, it was Mr. Harry 
| Merton! 


[Zo be Continued. ] 





RANDOM JOTTINGS : By G. P. 


The silver plank—the tip a wnked down with a dinner 
order. 


} 


Really, the White Squadron is the champion ‘‘visitor” 
of the day. 


Nature’s forces go by contraries witha vengeance when 
a live wire makes a dead man. 


President Harrison is amenable to the wiles of the 


autograph ‘‘fiend”—outside petitiofiers to Congress. 


It must be a bit refreshing after having been krown 
and pointed out for an indefinite period as the fiancé: 
to pose definitely as the bride. 


The public appreciates it 
, 
| Loo. 
Boston is now to be herself again. Without the 
Museum stock company in town, she is never quite 
certain of her identity. 


The complaint is made that modern apartments are 
built with no requisite accommodation for a piano; but 
| families living above and below these inadequate spaces 
have made no complaints up to date. 
| 


Suspect the girl who carries her Thackeray or encage Dy 
popular author to and from town every day! Opened, i 
| might disclose biscuit, dried beef and cold squash pie, as 
| the manner of the fancy lunch box is. 
| ESE <a 
| Still the announcement comes that the fur “shoulder” 
| cape will continue to be worn. The item is thus explicit 
{to distinguish the ‘‘shoulder” capes from the capes com 
monly worn onthe feet and there aboutg. 


. 


Morality is ‘ooking up when cab licenses are revoked 
in our worldly cityon account of profane language. It 
isa pity that jurisdiction cannot extend into ordinary 
| business circlesand revoke the right of speech to those 


| who thus vulgarly abuse it. 


The home-comers bear a de penite resemblance to Boyle 
oy Reilly’s ‘‘copper statuettes,” or copper busts at the 
| very least. Soon dealers will report a ‘‘boom” in the sale 
| Of cosmetics of the most sinful type; for Cherokee com- 
| plexions and chic street suits are badly out of harmony. 


Now that the Teutonic has demonstrated that there 
are but five days and a half from shore to shore, souvenir 
flowers that bud in Boston may unfold in Liverpool. 
Even the mal de mer lemons may not be all used up, but, 
going at that dizzy rate, it is a slim chance that the pas- 
; Sengers are not. 


Perhaps if we gave our children aname worth bearing 
through life, they would honor it. Xyancynthe Aubuchon, 
recently deceased, lived a hundred years, long enough to 
| gee generations of Sallies, Marys, Sophies and Ediths try 

to exist and flicker out. Yet it is extremely probable that 
| this same Xyancynthe lived out all her days without once 
| seeing her name in print, and so never truly lived, after 
| all. 
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WITCHCRAFT: A MODERN INSTANCE. 


Whatever may have been the belief and the consequent 
practice of our ancestors here in New England as to 
witchcraft, it is strange enough to find to-day in a 
civilized country, in fact in one of its chief cities, not 
merely lingering traditions of the baleful power of 
witches, but an actual attempt to discover and exorcise 
a supposed witch by means of charms, and, when once 
she was discovered, to do her violence. Yet all this 
happened only a few weeks ago in Italy, notin the isola- 
ted villages of the southern part of the peninsula, where, 
in truth, the inhabitants are scarcely less superstitious 
than barbarian tribes, but inthe north, in the very city 
where the modern spirit is supposed most to dominate, in 
Milan itself. The whole affsir is so curious and interest- 
ing that we reprint at length, in English, the account 
given in Jd Secolo, the most trustworthy of the Milanese 
journals. ‘The story, remarkable as it is, is told in much 
quieter fashion than is usual in sach narratives in 
Italian newspapers, where the lively southero imagination 
of the reporter—a word the full significance of which the 
Italians are slowly learning —often has too free a play. 
There is, apparently, no reason to doubt the substantial 
truth of the tale; and already it has been widely reprinted 
without question in various European journals 


A MEDLEVAL SCENE AT PORTA TICINESE. 


‘“‘We seem to dream. Yesterday morning, here in Milan, 
something occurred which is true in every detail, even 
the most startling and terrible 

‘In Via Ripa Porta Ticinese, number 61, io a modest 
room on the fourth story, dwells a journeyman varnisher 
named Malaterra Franciosi, with his wife Virginia, glove- 
maker, and two childrea, one of whom has been ill for a 
month with some obstinate and strange disorder 

“A female neighbor who pretended to some knowledge 
of medicine declared that the child was bewitched and that 
it was needless to have recourse to physicians; the only 
means of cure, she sald, would be to discover the witch 
who had done the mischief, ‘and this done, the cure 
would be immediate 

“The woman, asa great secret, after much entreaty 
taught them how to do it. It was to take the clothes of 
the child, put them in a pot of water and beat 

it. The instant it began to boll, the witch would 
be forced by an irresistible diabolical power to appear, 
and thus be compelled to make herself known. This was 
dove and the Franctosi awaited ir anxiety the result. 

“By chavce, just as the pot began to boil, a certain 
Angela Micheletti, who was on the way with a pair of 
wooden shoes to have them mended, camein. She was a 
friend of the Franciosi and called to inquire as to the 
health of the child. 

‘Seeing ber, Signora Franciosicried out, ‘Give it to the 
witch!’ Signora Micheletti, thinking her friend was mad, 
tried tocalm her, but the other, raging, roared loudly, 
‘Help! The witch!’ In an instant all the neighborhood 
was out in a crowd and attacked Signora Micheletti, 
seeking to tear her to pieces. The poor woman fled, 
pursued by the raging crowd crying, ‘Give it to 
the witch!’ The poor woman, more dead than alive, took 
refuge in a church, and the crowd rushed in, crying out 
and seeking to tear her to pieces. The wretched woman, 
kneeling at the altar, raised her hands in supplication, 
sobbing, trembling, begging for mercy. In vain. The 
wildest of the throng pulled out her hair, treated ber 
disgracefully and beat her without mercy. The priest 
ran in at the cry and tried tosbie'd her, but in vain, and he 
was near being trampled on himself by the impetuous 
crowd. 

‘*With every abuse, the poor victim was dragged to the 
house of the Franciosi and hurried up stairs. In vain 
she protested her innocence. Ske only received curses 
and blows. Finally, the delegate Omodei, with the aid 
of policemen, succeeded in dispersing the crowd, when 
Siguora Franciosi, perceiving too late her unpardonable 
folly, threw herself at the knees of her friend, begging 
her forgiveness and declaring that another woman had 
counselled her and that what she had done was for love 
of her child. 

‘‘In the afternoon, the poor woman,accompanied by her 
husband and Sigror Omodei,. was taken home in a 
brougham and put to bed. She is better, bat still jtrem- 
bling from her sufferings. The sad memory of this 
savage, medieval scene will long be remembered in the 
Porta Ticinese. The women who had torn the hair from 
the head of Signora Micheletti burned it, uttering incan- 
tations, and then ran to the house of the Franciosi jto 
tind if the child had recovered. And as it was, accord- 
ing to them, much better, they cried, ‘See if it was not 
bewitched.’” 

The occurence, as soon as it was generally known, 
caused great excitement in Milan, and for some days the 
newspapers abounded in more or less veracious accounts 
of this modern practice of witchcraft. A writer in the 
Secolo, who claimed to have investigated the matter 
scientifically, gave the charm to be used in sucha case as 
that of the Franciosi child, which, hesaid, he had learned 
frow an ‘‘educated” witch. It runs as follows :—‘*When 


new and very large knife and sharpen it while you say, 
‘I do not sharpen this knife, 
I whet the accursed witch, | 
That she cannot resist coming, 
Until unto my child 
Ske again restores health.’ 
“Then the witch will probably appear at the window, or | 
it may beat the door, in the form of acator dog or 
spectre. But be inno fear, for these are but shifting 
forms. And do not take the knife from the table, nor let 
the clothes cease to boiltill 3 A.M. Being by this charm 
compelled to appear and obey, the witch, being ordered, 
will remove the illness of the child.” 
The incantation probably used by the maddened women | 
over the hair torn from the head of Signora Micheletti | 
was also given, thus:— 
“Tf thou art a cood soul, 
Go in peace! 
If thou arta witch, 
surst so that the sound | 
May be heard afar, | 
So that the devil 
Himself may hear it, 
And breaking his chains, 
May come and take thee!" 
All the passes and signs and gestures, which must 
accompany these charms to render them fully effective, 
and many of the verses themselves, are studiously kept 
In fact, by | 
the discussion of witchcraft in the Secolo and other 


secret by the so-called professional witches. 


newspapers, it seems to have been definitely established 
that there exists all over Italy a class of skilled witches, 
whose powerful aid, especially in matters of love, revenge 
or disease, is much sought by the poorer and more igno- 
raut people. 

SONS OF THE REVOLUTION, 


A MASSACHUSETTS BRANCH OF THE NEW SOCIETY. 


The Society of the Sons of the Revolution was formed 
December fourth, 1883, and the first meeting took place 
at Fraunce’s Tavero, New York, in the room in which 
Washington bade farewell to his officers one bundred 


years ago. The founders of the society were John 
Cochrane, Austin Huntingdon, Frederick S. Tallmadge, 
Asa Bird Gardiner, John Austin Stevens, George H. 
Potts, George W. W. Houghton, Thomas H. Edsall, 
Joseph W. Drexel, James Mortimer Montgomery, James 
Duane Livingston and Alexander Thompson Jr. A 
gathering of a number of these gentlemen and others | 


had been held on February twenty-second, 1876, so that 
the actual organization dates back to that year. 


From the very first a keen interest was stimolated 
among those devoted to the objects of the society, and 
receptions and dinners were given on the anniversaries of | 
the battles of Lexington and of Bunker Hill and on 
February twenty-second. Prosperity came to the society 
within a few years of its organization, both the excellence 
of its purposes and the high standing of its members 
leading to continual applications. 


The New York society now has 885 members, 
Pennsylvania 500, District of Columbia 200, Iowa 150. 
Georgia 50 and New Jersey 100. Societies are forming 
in several other ‘states, notably in Massachusetts, where | 
a movement has but recently been set on foot to organize 
a branch, similar to those in the other states before men- 
tioned. Already interest flattering to the hopes of 
those who have the matter in charge has been mapi- 
fested, and, from the abundance of material in this 
State, it would seem as though a large and active 
soclety could be formed in a very short time. 

An annual church service is held by the various state 
societies and has become an occasion looked forward to 
by society at large. There is being collected by the 
National Society a number of interesting documents of 
historic value. The New York branch took.a most promi- 
nent part in the centennial celebration in April 18389; 
members of the society were on all of the committees; 
and the organization asa body paraded 250 men as an 
escort to President Harrison on his arrival in the city. 
The same society is now prepareing for the unveiling ofa 
statue of Nathau Hale, for which thesculptor McMonnies 
received asecond class gold medal in the Salon of 1891. The 
statue will be unveiled some time in October and will be 
placed in City Hall Park. 

The insignia of the society was made from one of the 
original dies of adesign for the Cincinnati, unearth- 
ed in Philadelphia. The badge suspended by a buff 
blue ribbon is unique and distinctly different in design 
from any foreign decoration. It may be interesting to 
know that in the cause of peace it has received its ‘bap- 
tism of fire,” it having been worn by the Reverend Father 
Craft who was thought to have been mortally wounded 
}at the Battle of Wounded Knee. 

The idea of a society broad enough to take in all who 
can claim and prove descent from the men who took an 
active partin the Revolution has awakened interest in 
every part of the country. No one, however, is admitted 
on mere tradition; proof of service must be given from 
official documents, national or state. 





a babe is bewitched, take the clothes of the child and put 


For the proposed Massachusetts branch, all who are 


: 
them in a pot to boil, just at midnight. All the garments | interested in the formation of sy 
must go in, with the shoes and stockings. |Then take a | sire particulars, application 
Mr. Walter Gilman Page, 90 We. 


them only by the sample tho 
to exhibit, itis a great priy 
myself just what stock they 


| other day, thinking to 
cording than I cou!d ho; 
usual, the classic halls were sp 
the elect—and stock ers—can a 
| Hence it came near 


| periment by flight. 





Le 


OBSERVATIONS 


THE THOUGHTS OF 4 8s 


Picased as a child with a , 


psychograph, and sundry read: 
have been kind enough to expres 
me to experiment with it agai: 


for, having always taken | 


peoples 


I took my psychograph wit 


being Hobson 


noon, when I looked about to set 
thought current. 


A studious youth was in t 
where about J, K, L; sol walk: 


farther shelves, from which I 

carefully selected volumes as a 
sorbed in their contents, I expos 
of the psychograph, thanking 1 


lV 


cured the noiseless motor sin I 


wise, the studious young man 
for some sort of infernal autom, 


As it was, hi 


sit:ing diagonally opposite me at t 
while he read without much sponta 


t 


mind, but presently he shut his index 
and mused. The thought carrent ra 
this wise :— 


‘*How is it that I have been all thes: 
ing ‘The Cathedral?’ I might never 
Lowell's death. Othermen seem fa 


| They made specific mention of it 


utes to the dead poet Tam glad I g 


| to quote from it casually, while Low: 
| mind. 


Piltry it on Damon. He 
but there’s a chance he hasn't 


| did hoard up a good many choice ex! : 


memoration Ode.’ This surpasses 
seems to me Lowell's high-water ma 
pression of his genius. #ut that may 


deep in theological speculation my-elf I 


|} surety about his conclusions that seems t 


something solid to stand on—at least t 
for another dive. 

“It is a beautiful poem, too, solemn—s 
dral-like. Rather uneven ;but that is 


| like Lowell. It reflects his many-sided nat 


poetica!, now a rapier thrust of satire 
there tenderness—traces of the lect 
doubter, the reformer, the devotes It 
uneven-great, a second-size intellectu 
would never be popular. It is too involv: 
masculine in thought. 


‘*Would Kathleen appreciate this, I wo 


of test l have a mind to try reading 


would make such a difference in the long ru 


could follow my thoughts and share my 
or whether I had to leave her on shore w 
deep seas. There are a great manv ev: 
and I plan to keep up my studious ba 


ings, and if she had no taste that way what 


It would make no difference! My pr 
heart! She is perfectly adorable just as 
haps she may grow up to me in tim 
I shall try her with Lowell's ‘Cathedr 
that we shall never get through it tog 
Here the studious young man dr! 
anticipations of an evening spent v 
suppose I must drop out five or s 
ruminations into which, I grieve 
not enter. If they did not finis 
night, [am sure Kathleen was | 
he presently pulled himself toge 
and, of course, I followed his thoug 
the poem over and ina half hourls 
it. It has many quotable passages 
a good deal of effect one time 
my memory absolutely trained 
cathedral at Chartres. Chartres 
I was reading about, the othe! 
crooked streets d/a Boston. I 
on the declivities of a steep hi 
to suggest to the poet this thou 
hereditary delver of the soil, w 
vision of repose, while to the dw rs al 
it was but a heap of barren obsta 
‘‘The Chartres cathedral was of t 


and is said to be the most perfect in Fran 


etching of that cathedral. It h2- 
nearly four hundred feet high and very t 
the other impressively massive. lt * 
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Power more near his eye than life itself. As the roots down 


2 read t ” . : 
eve Shon has in these lines—that I must inthe darkness conceive of sunshine and wide air and 
vy an fe speaks first of the Greek. He winged things by sympathy of nature with the glad tree- 
es twas self-contained and perfect. top, so he had evidence of God, so far above, yet in and 














is that never ends, 
¢ faney still to climb, 
livined as life, 

th ever new surprise 


} 
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sul 








e to please, 
ry-light as fern, 


fin stone!’ 


e architects of dream, 
plete. 

souls self-confident 
worthy of record 


rit 


Then his mind repudiates the figure; he sees 
God as the root invisibly sustaining life, sufficient witness 
of Himself. He sings :— 


‘If sometimes I must hear good men debate 
Of other witnesses of Thyself thun Thou, 


of him. 


My soul shall not be taken in their snare, 

To change her inward surety for thetr doubt. 

While she can only feel hereelf through Thee, 

1 fear not Thy withdrawal; more | fear, 

Seeing, to know Thee not, hoodwinked with dreams 
Of signs and wonders, while unnoticed,Thou, 


| ing on the fruit of the brains, the luck or the meanness of 
\his fathers, spending his days and nights in profitle:s 
pleasure, sleeping softly, dressing proudly, eating finely: 
on the other hand, a man toiling in the mines at a labor so 
hard as prematurely to wrench soul from body, eating 
rough fare, wearing coarse and scaut clothing, scarcely 
from year's end to year's end seeing the blessed sun or 
more of the face of beneficent nature than the morning 
stars that light him to his toil or the evening stars that 
light him from it. Yet, here too, we read the spiral story 
of hope. The poor toiler is such, to-day, only by the 
consent of his own fast-enlightening ignorance. 
when men stood on the lower spiral rouid, the rich man 
was the poor man’s owner, body and soul; could have him 
sold, whipped, tortured at will. Nowthe rich man can lay 


Once, 
































































































































































































































Walking Thy garden stiii, commun’st with men, : ; j j 
: Missed ne 2 * Lagerya-e : violent hands upou him only at the peril of his own life 
ssing ist the yearning aspira- Missed in the conwmonplace of miracle ‘ on 5 ‘ . P 
< = ‘ . : : oe . and liberty. The toiler’s chairs are riveted upon him 
spires in its perfection. How “Well, how I have enjoyed the afternoon! ‘The Cathe- J : ae 
, . sat? § tote' » ai ‘ now by the hands, not of individuals, but of circumstances; 
architecture! I remember in | dral’ is an acquisition to my store of literature. It is rep- | . : es , 
fs . , ; ; > and circumstances are flung aside, as the aéronaut flings 
WW ely he wrote of the towers | resentative of unbiased nineteenth century thought. Per- | : 3 
63 ‘ ri his useless ballast, as man goes up the spiral stair. 
\ s es trified.’ Let me recall that | haps we have no poem more typical, and that should en- 
sure its survival among the distinctive literature of the as 
tN red upward to the skies age, quite irrespective of its poetic beauty. Ill get ry What a shameful civilization is that which makes a 
t make, the growth of centuries; copy of Lowell and take it with me to-night.” | rough man’s brutal maiming and killing of the wife he is 
g res, the work of human art, Hlere the young! man unfolded a newspaper that he | sworn to protect looked upon, tacitly at least, with far 
vard from a sturdy living heart took from his pocket, and though I did not see the | more leniency than if his victim werea stranger! Yet 
* ely speaks in crystal and in oak, photograph that he held in its folds, I knew all about it, | when men stood on the lower spiral, the husbind was 
hand, in that gray Ler she spoke ; for my psychograph kept right on registering his | owner and master of his wife, past legal aod social chal- 
‘ the oak, so, freely and alone, . E < ie . : ‘ 
ae , , a cnet tai ceaek dete? thoughts. Needless to say it was that of Kathleen, and | lenge. We are climbing toward the light. 
$ z ; the especial portion of **The Cathedral” that was in his} ° 
se grand old cathedrals as if the , i I : ‘ } ae *** oo 
; meeeergen 1 of mind, when I shut off the current was that invocation What a pitiable and g rotesque civilization, the thirst 
EEE to “She, my Princess,” who was to know ‘No crumpled | in what we = —e: for spectacles of horror 
. a ae y ‘rime at : * man stre : t y 
rose-leaf of too careless choice. Whatever ideal may and crime and peril the man strapped to a plank with 
vw iriving mist, : > |the hideous machinery ready to tear at his life; the wo- 
, imunicable blue have been in the poet's mind when he penned those lines | man in the clutches of a danger to which death were 
4 to meanings now With 6a0w —and on that point opinion is divided—there was but one | peace and honor. Yet, when men stood on the lower 
ed with fleeting grace of shade; name synonymous with ‘*My Princess” in the mind of the | Spiral, they took their dreadful pleasure in watching the 
: tudious young man. He went to his Princess presently realities of which t hese coarse and garish dramas of to- 
el : neg t ° ewe nt 8 y ses 380 ’ . 
: S : I day are but the empty, painted shows, from which the 
| windows, frecking gloom with glow, and I took my psychograph home and at once took down | yietims pass unhurt to laugh and feast. We have mounted 
unshine which they seem to cheer, from its shelf my old, maroon-covered ‘‘diamond” edition | from terrible facts to terrible pictures; a few more 
M of the senses and the soul.’ = § of “Lowell's Poems Complete.” { like “The Cathedral” | turns of the spiral and we may outgrow even these. 
i feel something » httleness ‘ 
1 feel mething of the lhttlene of very much myself. pi J 
I too gaze ‘abashed.’ GEORGIA ALLEN PECK. The strangest instance —inere lible but that the printed 
ge that lectures, not creates, evidence is befo:e me—of the fin de siécle sortof amusement 
wallow-nests on the awful Past acceptable to our summer pleasure-seekers is shown in the 
round the work of large? men FLEETING SHOWS. attempt—happily frustrated by outside interference-—at 
led what we but deface.’ na a fashionable seaside resort to presenta ‘treal” shipwreck, 
UNCIVILIZATIONS: A SBAMY-SIDE TALI in which a ‘‘real” ship was to go to pieces ona ‘‘real” reef, 
; tity . tis, aii ‘ SK “SIDE K. es 
ny be iful touches of poetry here, }and ‘‘real” seamen be placed, for the holiday of a merry 
. forthem all, but I must reach the I think it isSwedenborg who says that life moves ina | crowd,in more or less ‘‘real” peril of their lives. L give the 
He ‘ells us that life’s choice mo- | spiral. | apnouncement exactly as it was sent to me. It outrun; com 
eae = eames to ite tewenee os ment orridicule. [ask only do these two phrases ‘‘every 
j ef Isk ‘0 es s ess e@- “ ” 
; i oe : Pe re effort will be made to save the crew,” and the reference to the 
a lifetime. He had felt one spring Phat is, as Kipling’s Hindus say, good talk. We all | life-saving appliances which ‘make it almost certain that 
g er hour abides; once for all he had /|are startled, now and again, with the realization that | none of the crew will be lost” point toa supposed iden- 
pensive vear: snd once had | traits and tendencies and habits, which we are wont to ry = taste in “9 agree: seekers of to-day with those 
; ; , . the arena and the lions? Is my spiral theory wrong 
winter was. / e -s the |t be giag heold, dark, outgrown days of | °° 7 AEP SP - 5 
. \ rwa Only once does the think of as ) longiag tot 16 Ol¢ es y after all, and do we move but circlewise? 
, wings, when, leaving the cliff, | uncivilization, survive, in all their ugliness, among us a 
ys ** 
wed his hig v2 still. he § sk andthe shame of it, we turn pessi- . -_— a ‘ 
e followed his bigh heart | stilt In the shock and the : ; I ‘‘A Genuine Shipwreck! The public are respectfully 
ne, masterless as wind. mists and cry that after all the world does not move; | informed that the large two top-masted schooner, 8. P. 
. $ time, in the cathedral at Chartres, when | that human nature and so-called civilization only travel | Adams, formerly engaged in the West India trade, will be 
et riptmoment, had the evidence of things | jn a circle, returning to the points from which we flattered | Cast away with full crew on the ragged ledges on Schoon- 
sec & below his conscious self, | ourselves they had moved so far. It is at svch times | © Head. This sublime spectacle will take place after 
i ‘ : ‘ f the first storm which causes a heavy sea, after Aug. 16, 
rfect disenthralment which is God. that Swedenborg’s saying recurs to us with a sober and +9}. 4 scene of sublime grandeur, surpassing anything 
e ‘ s he saw an ancient beldame on her knees, | reasonable comfort; and, letting our thoughts travel | ever before witnessed, may be expected. A noble vessel, 
8s d his cynical thought was followed by a | along the lines it suggests, we see how it is possible to nt espa in — one of the ‘‘Storm King,” dashed to 
e \ ’ : : yleces on the rocks. Svery effort will be made to save 
, | t o the same point, in one sens:, and yet the point I - ; R : ay “ os . ‘ 
7 — pdapucknapsdn ge ‘ ; d ; the crew. The full force of the United States Life Sav- 
Pleading for whatsoever touches life |not be the same but higher. Moving, not in ahopeless | ing Station at Cranberry Isle, wil! be on hand to display 
W vard impulse: be He nowhere else, \circle, but in a hopeful spiral, homan nature reaches, in | their marvelous skill in rescuing seamen, with mortar 
b ) all that liberates and lifts, | its unceasing round, old habits, old tendencies, even old | Un, ty wees mH boat and other life-saving appli- 
nbies. sweeten sand consoles. 2 . ances which make it almost cer » > crew 
ibles, sweeten sand consoles, | savageries, but reaches them on a higher plane, in a 1 . t mc t certain that none of the crew 
the ‘climbing instinct.” whatever image | +; ‘ nn _ , will be lost. Who ever saw a more exciting spectacle? A 
mpage. teas vid ever image | higher form. They are not quite their old selves,after all; | representation real and interesting, yet no lives lost! 
, ‘ f his owa shadow onthe flowing world. | something of their baseness has dropped away in the | While a heavy sea is one of the requisites for such a spec- 
+ trained mind came back to the nineteenth | petter air of the next higher turn of the spiral; and, | tacle, it will not occur during a rain storm. The manage- 
" ts knife and glass, and he passed the Nas nen. we mat inaee than behead, ot tad ment will make sure that the weather will be clear, ere 
, te Caibteann ial eg aa pier Ae mounting always, we may leave the , ° taking advantage of the heavy gale, the Weather Bureau 
iff iis tathers view ce § 2 C : P ° 
b eview, rue child of | tS being directly consulted. The wreck and rescue can be 
g it ts out life with question marks,’ reached by wav of Ocean Drive Me a » j 2 
. a ie cae t If it were not for some such comfort as this, the un- : y i. Ve . 1 rive. Men will be stationed 
: g s blood he feels ‘motions ofthe Past’'andis| | * i‘ to show the way. Two minutes walk from the carriage. 
uP s father’s faith. ite forms to him are civilizations of what the country orator, in a burst of | Circulars will be distributed on the morning of the day 
f tiness. He f that the most sacred thing through unmatchable irony, called ‘this so-called nineteenth cen- | on which the wreck will occur. Stating the exacttime, 
oa ©" | tury” would be nightmares indeed to the minds on which | (probably 2.30 Pp. M.) The managers having gone toa great 
‘ 3 trite. | 1 pag Ete ois aie expense, will make this exhibition as natural and realistic 
W ‘t make each meal a sacrament.’ aS? F nia ah ala as possible. Admission $1. Tickets for sale at the vari- 
: ithe a ° ous hotels.” 
zh all his keen divining of the compulsory pie Dororuy LUNDT 
u iurch forms, he finds out God. | Think of that hideous, piteous story with which New 
i mi) - ¢ ras ingine y j 
Man e God’s outlaw if he would, England, a week ago, was ringing. Could anything, on 
Nor n in the caves of sense | first presentation, have struck a thoughtful mind with a F Bili A 
But Nat shall search some crevice out | more revolting sense of uncivilization than the insistence or | ious ttacks 
sy — f . ‘ ‘ 
t ssengers of splendor from that source | by nearly two thousand men, threatening mob violence heartburn 
; ' he, 80 », baffles an os.” 4 : . P ’ 
’ OE is RO GE ane He lif refused, of looking their ferocious fill, as at some ; 
tes s it in this world of incompleteness, caged wild beast, at a wretched fellow creature, lying sick headache, 
; ‘ef sorrow and laggard of consolation, whatsoever | bleeding, bound and helpless, with ot awful shadow of and all disorders of 
‘ essed ithe gallows dark across his ghastly face? Yet these : 
om 6 Shae tite ait am aoa the stomach, liver, 
} 5 i type of shame to homage turned, | men, shockingly uncivilized as was their impulse and act, 
f ‘ © t . 
. hed lite that sways the world, | stood on a higher round of the spiral than their predeces- and bowels, 
: r as covereign emblem over all. sors on the corresponding round below. For there was a A er’ C th ti Pill 
i aft : 7 * : : j A 
! ese dizzy elevations of the mind, the re- | timo when. by a crowd like that, A my would have been y Ss a ar ic } S 
— ‘g comes, and Lowell, the man and citizen, | pygeted and spit upon and taunt«d with his helplessness are the 
eS } a | * . : ’ a * 
a problems of society. His thought forecasts | .14q nis coming doom. And it is said that these men, safest. s t 
Wits 1 Ossie for brotherhood. This poem was | jooking down upon him, turned suddenly sient and filed 9 Surest, 
~~ M2509 and he thought upon past without a word and dispersed with no more mention and most popular 
ba ‘aring Nature, force conservative, | of the lynching that had been so loud and so long upon medicine for 
‘ndifferent to our noisy whims! Men prate a 
Or : | their lips. 
ail heads to an equal grade, cashiered } site “ family use. 
z Un level with the dullest, and expect ca 
’ . A wondrous cure-all in equality.’ A picture of uncivilization, sad enough to silence the Dr. J. Cc. Ayer & Co. 
aa ~ then he sine< of » 9 . — ¢ , 7 . toantatia § he see in the familiar dail "ODE 
bic | “orion { the intermingling o to-morrow, most optimistic, is to be seen pert. y con Lowell, Mass. 
vues Yesterday, and his thoughts uplift to that | trast been the rich and poor. On the one >» @ Man liv- 
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LITERATURE, 


LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


There has, perhaps, been no career within the genera- 


tion now closing that has aroused so wide, so curious, 


an interest as that of Laurence ¢ 
hunter, soldier, 
man of the world and 
with a strange facility, to suit himself perfectly to the 
of the 


varying phases of his life 


so many-sided 


rraveller, conspirator, barrister, author, 


diplomatist, mystic, he was able, 
many of the 
if not 
fellows. Oliphant has 
but Mrs. 
helps us but little 

Was he in all 
willing, in the intensity of 


moment and to win in 


the 
f his 


occupation 


admiring wonder, 


always the sober approval, o 


been fortunate in his biographer; Oliphant’s 


work, excellent as it is, to solve the 
puzzling riddle of the 


a secker of notoriety, 


man. his acts a 
poseur, 
his passion for fame, 
men hold dear? His friends, who knew him best, 
think so, and Mrs. Oliphant’s biography reflects 
the spirit of a man who held the opinion of the world 
but lightly. Was there, again, subtle twist in 
Oliphant’s brain, Scotch 
kinsmen would Yet his judgment was sought many 


long worldly experience; and 


some 


‘‘a bee in his bonnet” as his 
say? 
times by discreet men of 
who shallsay where eccentricity 
? Did farther 
eternal spiritual problems of the world and, conscious of 
his fuller knowledge, cheerfully ‘‘give up everything for 
the love of God Yet he lacked 
the a characteris- 


tic of mystics of eyery age. 


ness begins he see and clearer into the 


—except the loveof man?” 
calmness of assured spiritual insight, 


However, aside from psychological speculation 
his mental qualities, Oliphant’s life in its outward aspects 
is as unreal, as fantastic, as seemingly impossible as that 
of any hero of adventurous romance. Born in 
Colony in 1829 of good Scotch stock, he grew up in the 
tropics with something of the swiftness and luxuriance 
of the vegetation, winning and lovable 

reature from the very first. 
ary sense, but he quickly picked up much 
accidental and desultory At sixteen he had 
been twice to England; and he was planning soon to go 
up to Cambridge, when his father, now Chief Justice of 
Ceylon, obtained a long leave and determined to spend it 
in a tour of the Continent. To Laurence, the educational 
advantages Europeau and contact with the 
world seemed far greater than those of the university, 
and he easily persuaded his father to the 
The family travelled leisurely through France, 
Switzerland and Italy, and, at Rome in 1847, 
had his first adventure, 
the Austrians, and feeling, as he himself says, ‘‘that some- 
how or other he had deserved well of his country.” 

At nineteen, Oliphant was in Ceylon again, his father’s 
secretary and soon a lawyer—at least of some criminal 
practice; for, by his own statement, he had had a share 
in twenty-three murder-cases before he had passed his 
twenty-third year. But, as usual in the East, there 
abundant time for play. Well connected, 
beauty and fascinating matter, he 
long in society. He travelled through India with a 
native prince and described the journey in his first book, 
which brought him ‘‘very little profit, 
Then to England again to enter the English bar. He 
became finally a Scotch barrister, but life in London or 
Edinburgh was much too tame for his restless spirit. A 
few years before the Crimean war he travelled through 
southern Russia, and in the book which he soon published, 
he gave so full and accurate an account of Sebastopol that 
Lord Raglan summoned him to the war office. 

Oliphant expected to be appointed forthwith to some 
high diplomatic position in the East, but none was prof- 
fered: and he went off to America, to Washington and to 
Canada, as secretary to Lord Elgin. 


surrounding a 


he had none; 
knowledge. 


of travel 


view. 
Germany, 


same 


was 
of personal 


but some praise. 


took some small part in the war. Then to America once 
more, where, in 1857, he would have joined Walker's filibus- 
tering expedition to Nicaragua, had not the English 


admiral, Ersxine, a distant cousin, taken him bodily off | 
Next he turned up in China, again with | 


Walker's vessel. 


Lord Elgin ; then in Piedmont, with Cavour and Garibaldi; 


liphant. | 


to sacrifice almost everything that | 
do not | 
clearly | 


ends and mental weak- | 


as to} 


Cape | 


Education, in the disciplin- | 


Lawrence | 
sharing in the street riots against | 


was sought his life | 


“ | 
Back again to 
Europe in a few months, he hurried to the Crimea and | 


a year later in Japan, as secretary of the British legation; 
and then, wandering up and down Europe, now in the 
Abruzzi, now in the Danubian provinces, now in Poland, 
wherever there was aught of adventure to attract him. 
At last, in 1865, he returned definitely to England; 
obtained a seat in Parliament, and apparently had only 
to make the most of this world. Instead, he withdrew 
from it. 

From his youth, Oliphant’s mind had had a religious 
cast, and he had much of the morbid Scotch self-con- 
sciousness. His parents, devout Evangelicals, did some- 
thing to foster this, however active his life might 
outwardly be, he himself was given to introspection and 
self-examination. Little by little, he broke away from 
the evangelical faith of his parents and mysticism began 
to possess his mind. He needed ndw but an authoritative 
guide and this he found in the so-called prophet, Thomas 
| Lake Harris. Harris doctrines not unlike 
| those of Swedenborg, but his power lay not in his teach- 

ings, but in a singular personal influence. 
| possible to understand it, but, at any rate, 
years to exact blind obedience from Oliphant. He closed 
his discipte’s mouth in Parliament and finally carried him 
| off to America ‘‘to live the life” in 
Lake Erie. ‘The life,” indeed! 
and menial when once, 
made 


he 


and, 





professed 


It seems im- 


a miserable village on 


The tife of a drudge 
as is usual in h , he had 
to Harris. His mother shared 
but they were kept cruelly separate. 
After three years, Oliphant was permitted, 

| return to Europe, the life,” 
as correspondent of the 
met Miss Le Mrs. Oliphant 
of the :nost perfect flowers of human kind” 
spite the opposition of Harris, he married her. But they 

were soon recalled to America by the prophet, and for 

; Seven years, Oliphant and his wife lived a life of mental 
| torture and physical privation. He was sent hither and 
thither in the financial interest of the community; and 
Alice was compelled to follow Harris to California and to 
to miners. At last, through the death 
| Laurence’s mother, who began first to doubt|Harris, came 
thanks to the stead- 
this world's Oliphant 
from of a 


such cases 


over his property 
this self-effacement ; 
in 1870, to 


still ‘‘to live but in other sur- 
Times, he 


ll 
and, 


In Paris, 
Strange, 


roundings. 


whom w calls 


‘fone de- 


| teach music 


disenchantment, and, efforts of some 
and 


self- 


fast friends among * 
his wife were free at last 
deceiving 


people,” 
the tyranny 
fanatic. 
the 
around 
At 


his mysti- 


and 
ples that gathered 


Haifa in Syria, 
community of fellow disci 
there, they found 


Oliphant wrote much; 


They wandered finally to 
little 
| them 
| Haifa, 
cal faith, shared by his wife and his companions, 
books “‘Sympneumata” and ‘‘Scientific 
is no space here to discuss his At 
often unintelligible, crude and rudimentary, the 
imagination rather than reason. It is enough for us that 
Oliphant found in peace and enlightenment. 
Palestine, Alice Oliphant died and Laurence’s life 
was desolate. He was restless again and wandered to 
and fro once more, even to America, and married, strange- 
|ly enough, when the hand of death was already 
He died in the spring of 1888. 

Criticise it as we will, Oliphant’s life was not wasted. 
The victim of a delusion, for years of acruel delusion, he 
undoubtedly was; but that makes his sacrifice only the 
more generous, the more noble. Literary fame, social dis- 
tinctions, honorable activities, all the joys of life—and life 

lis sweet—he cast aside willingly, without 
| a backward look or thought, up everything for 
the love of God—except the love of man.” 


in 


peace and contentment. 


and he embodied 
in two 

There 
thev are 
fruit gf 


Religion.” 


views. best, 


them 
in 1886, 


upon 
| him. 


lavishly, gaily, 
giving 


LIFE OF LAURENCE {OLIPHANT AND 
HIS WIFE. By, Margaret Oliphant W. 
Harper and Brothers. 


OF ALICE 
Oliphant. 


|} MEMOIR OF THE 
| OLIPHANT, 
New York: 


VARIOUS NOTICES. 


| As the winds-of Egypt were ssid to blow “love into 
| the heart,” 
must blow pessimism and gloom,—to judge from the tales 
}and dramas which, of late years, have reached us 
| those picturesque if chilly regions. In these 
translated tales from the Norwegian of 
| Tales of Two Countries” (Harper), thereis not so muchas 
a glimpse of wholesome, unchilled sunshine. 
ness of first love, the sordid miseries of moneyless mar- 


| riage, the cruel hardships of strolling players, 


| 
the flerce 
|implacabilities of social jealousies, the mocking pain of 


| : : * 
disillusions—of sucha gray list of 


motives 


lof which De Maupassant and Kipling have so brilliantly 
demonstrated to our generation. It is to be regretted 
| that the author’s insight seems, owl-like, only suited for 
|peering into dark places; since, assuredly, his artistic 
| touch must be quite equal to setting forth the opposite, 
equally real and much more profitable side of his chosen 
| themes, as, for instance, the sweetness of young love, the 
glad and simple content of young and hopeful, if undow- 
ered marriages, and the jolly, care-free, Bohemian joys 
of the self-chosen life of the stroller. As has been said, 
|Mr. Archer’s translation is admirably graphic and grace- 
; ful, and the introduction by Mr. Boyesen is discriminating 
and appreciative. 
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of Mr. Munkittrick’s ‘‘Farming” (Harper), whether his 
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| Lectures of Wendell Phillips” (Lee 
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oration ‘‘The Scholar in a Republic,” delivered at ( 
bridge in 1881. Most of Phillips’s 
are omitted; for his whole relation to th 
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of Phillips’s best known lectures, like ‘The Lost 
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poet by W. B. Clarke and Company, 
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The Staff of Life. 
; much the staff of life to-day 


sitwas in the old Bible times. So im- 
ares is the position it occupies in the 
viene of civilized people that great 
eee has been given to the best method 
a ene? ng itfor use. With other im- 


ements, Various baking powders 
aforent times been put on the market, 
ject was to produce a better bread 


Ses bes hitherto been used. Among 
ae powders, none has so rapidly at- 
ue pularity and solely, too, on its 
«, merits—as the Boston Baking Powder, 
ganofactured by the Boston Baking Pow- 
lop In its quality and leavening 


wer it ig said to be the equal of any ever 
wet on the market, 
rs; and chemical analysis has 
ogredients to be especially 

lt is put up in cans in suita- 
wntities for hotels, restaurants 
as well as in smaller quantities 
- family trade. Folks who have 
me recipe fthe celebrated White House 
ok Book say that the use of the Boston 
Raking Powder in these recipes invariably 
ings the best result. One feature that 
gould commend it to every true Bostonian 
the fact that it is manufactured in our 


the 


down its 


wd steamers 
used 
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wn city and that it has attained its great- 
pularity right here at home. 


Twenty Years’ Experience. 
w restaurant has been opened at 105 
Walford Street by Messrs. 
While the restaurant is new in 
sparticular, thus insuring a cleanli- 


have | 


if not, indeed, superior | 


every day. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


The steamship Watertown leaves Comey’s 
Wharf, 469 Commercial Street, at 10 a.M., 
for Marblehead, Salem and Salem Willows, 
Every Wednesday, Saturday 


and Sunday there is also an ocean excur- 


sion. 
at popular prices. 


The sail is a most enjoyable one and 





ANDREW J. LLOYD, OPTICIAN, 


B28 Washington Street, 
Opp. Old South Church 
Branch, + Boylston St. 
Avoid mistakes ; 
TRADE MARK. 


TRADE MARK. 


“A first-class article at a right price." 


|THE BOSTON BAKING POWDER 


MANUFACTURED BY THE — 


BOSTON BAKING POWDER CO. 
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price. 
the most exacting 
of its manufacture 


recommended by 
Physicians. 





A single trial only is needed to insure its perma 


nent use, 

Put up in cans for first-class Hotels, 
rants, Steamers, Public 
tracle. 


OFFICE, 213 STATE ST., BOSTON. 
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goods, both in quality and 
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are 
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Harvard Vienna and Paris,is at 


5 TREMONT PLACE. 


The Greatest Success in the treatment of 


Chronic 
Galvanic, Faradaic, Primary and 


MAGNETIC CURRENTS. 


Facial Blemishes, Birth Marks, Warts, 


Diseases by the use of the Static, 


Super- 


fluous Hair painlessly and entirely removed with- 


| out disfigurement. 
W. L. Savoy | 


Spinal and Bodily Distortions 


j relieved without apparatus. 


ww tut is the most attractive feature of 

smsanrant, it is not to be imagined that 

restaurant is in green or inexperienced | 
ods. The manager, Mr. Savoy, has 

tered to the Boston public for twenty | 
mars; and he brings all the fruits of this 

mg experience into this new enterprise. | 
Pople in thet part of the city will find no 


wre attractive place for breakfast, lunch, 
rlate supper than No. 105 Staniford Street. 


itis quite as 
with good food as to furnish it with 
goverument; in fact, we can get 
temporarily at least, without guod 
prernment; but what we eat has so direct 
nd immediate effect upen us that it must 
® good or the consequences are disastrous. 
Inthe light of this fact, it is a matter of 
mblic interest that Mr. Porter, who for 
deven years was associated with Wymen’s 
tlebrated Water St. lanch room, has now 
mened a lunch room of his own at 84 
curt St. and 3 Howard St. where the 
Dost liberal lunches will be served at the 
MAlest expense. 
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Chauncy-Hall School 


64TH YEAR. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Insti- 
&teof Technology, for Business, and for 
fellege. In all classes Special Students are 
meelved attention to Girls and 
Young Children. Unusual care of Health is 
‘en. High and Grammar School classes open 
‘ptember 16th. 

The Class for Training Kindergarten 
Teachers 1s in charge of Miss Lucy Wheelock. 


593 Boylston St., Boston. 


Particular 


E.MILLS & CO. 


le and Commission Stable 
103 AND 105 BEVERLY STREET, 


rg Railroad Station. 


| Miss M. Waldron 
| Specialist 


| 
| 
| 
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ti Grand New England Trade Sale, 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT, 2, 1891, 
At 10 O'’cleck. 
F roy 


thee ung well-bred horses, from Maine, culmin- 
layers of season's research; three resident 
Ritual Maine to consign for this sale by 
Maine tee erstanding; this sale is strictly for 
bn a exhibit her fleetest and best; there will 
ta) escriptions given in the public press; 
maine Will be ready Saturday, Aug. 29, 
Veteryiie full descriptions; Mr. John Horne of 
op Willlconsign some flyers such as he 
* a ping to New Yorks, and Mr. Harlow 
tor wa Some he has had laid aside especi- 
tere fre this sale will be Worthy your attend- 
Wil wads any distance; Mr. Harlow says he 
Mion, ty that ought to become a veritable 
¥ development, and several fine gents’ 

™ with Style and action; remember the 
hienas for catalogue. C- W. CLAPP, 
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Oxygen anil Ozone treatments given with 
marvellous results in all diseases arising from an 
impure state of the Blood. 

The Malignant Sequellae of La Grippe 


successfully combatted. 


Deforming Rheumatism absolutely cured 


Office Hours from 10 A. M,to 5 P.M. 
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Moles, Sagerfiuaus Hair, Warts. 
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Faee # Form 

Consultation, From atosPM 

Private Parlors 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
Derby Hats. 


all kinds of 
Jobbing. 





35 Province Street, Boston. | 


SAVOY’S CAFE, 


CROCKER & BRO, 


Gents’ Fine Silk, 
Cassimere and 


Also SILK HATS 
made over and 


105 New Staniford Street, Boston, 


W. L. SAVOY, Manager. 


Business Men’s Lunch and Dining Rooms. 


Chops, Steaks, Roasts, etc. 


PORARY REVIEW, each per year, $4.50; any two, $8.50; all three, $12.00. 
rER 
EDINBURGH REVIEW, QUARTERLY 


ao cA. 
$7.50; 





DO YOU KNOW THE 
Nineteenth Century, Fortnightly Review, 
Westminster Review, Blackwood’s 
Magazine, Edinburgh Review, Quar- 
terly Review, Scottish Review. 





These are the foremost, most progressive, most complete periodicals 


in the world. Their contributors include the ablest thinkers and writers 
of Europe and America. 
events of the day. 


NO ONE CAN AFFORD 


The topics treated relate to the most pressing 


to be without them who would be in touch with the world’s mas- 
ter minds, and be fully informed on all living issues by the most 
competent critics. They are, in fact, 


INDISPENSABLE PERIODICALS 


to the readding public, as has been attested not only by the un- 
qualified approbation of the most competent critics, but the world 
wide renown they have acquired among readers. They contain 
the 


BEST THOUGHT OF THE BEST MINDS 


put into popular form for general readers. Though the articles 
are written by specialists in many departments of knowledge, they 
are not written for specialists, but for those who can appreciate 
facts in a readable and agreeable form. Toa great extent they 


record 


HISTORY BY ITS MAKERS 


many of the most noted statesmen of Europe using their pages for 
the dissemination of views on affairs of Continental concern. This 
gives them a contemporary interest and value possessed by no 


other periodical or group of periodicals. In every sense of the 
word they are 


PRESENT DAY PERIODICALS 


treating of current topics with a timeliness achieved by no Am- 
erican periodical and rivaling in this respect the newspaper which 
they surpass in accuracy and general merit. These are 


ENGLISH EDITIONS 


printed and bound abroad, but with American covers. They are in 
every respect identical with the high-priced originals. They are no 
reprints, but re-issues of the English Reviews published under au-~ 
thority of the English publishers. 


"TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS: 


MONTHLY REVIEWS: NInereentn Century, FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, CONTEM- 
WESTMINS- 
QUARTERLY REVIEWS: 
REVIEW, SCOTTISH REVIEW, each, $4.00; any two, 


one Quarterly, $6.50; with two, $10.00; 


Review, $4.00. BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, $3.00. 


all three, $10.50; BLackwoop’s and 


with three, $13.00. 


A CONTENTS CIRCULAR 


giving full tables of contents of the eight periodicals for'1890, an excellent 
guide to their scope and plan, mailed post free to all who ask for it. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 


231 Broadway, New York, 
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the express purpose of helping this poor | 
young thing prepare for the holy state of | 


matrimony and domestic bliss. She 
material and they make 


fate by keeping house. So these friends, 
moved by compassion, have formed them- 
selves into a sortof Dorcas Society with 


SONG FOR SETTING. 


‘BY THOMAS WILLIAM PARSONS. 


Oh, marry me to music soon! 
My lovers’s lay kept saying, saying. 
Let some fine harmonist give tune 
Tomy sweet words—and I, obeying, 


Glasses Fitted at Resi, 
sired. 
Weak Eyes made § 


snup- 


plies raw sheets 




























HELEN A. SLOAN, 


MAGNETIC PHYSICIAN, 
178 Tremont St., Rooms 44 & 45. 


. Sulphur, Vapor and Russian Baths, Onice 
bours from 9 A.M.toS P.M. Patients treated at 
heir residence, Agent for Dr. C. 'T. Thacher’s 
Magnetic Soles. Sure cure for rheumatism and 
cold feet. Take elevator. 


ounced in 1870 by 
» DR. KBBEN TOURJEE. 
CARL FAELTEN, 


Systematic instruction in PIANOPORTE, ORGAN, 
VIOLIN, VOICE, SOLFEGGIO, THEORY, HARMONY, 
ete, Also in ELOCUTION and LYRIC ACTION, FINE 
ARTS, LANGUAGES, And LITERATURE. Many ex- 
cellent concerts and lectures, also ORCHESTRAL 
PRACTICE free to pupils. 

Signor Ferraccio Busoni of the Imperial Con- 
servatory, Moscow, Russia; Carl Stasny of Frank- 
fort, Germany; Templeton Strong and Miss Ks- 
telle T. Andrews in the Musical Department; in 
the Art Department, James M. Stone and Cyrus 
E. Dallin are added to the Faculty this year. 

Class tuition, 20 lessons, $10 to $30; Private les- 
sons from $2 upwards per half bour lesson, ac- 
cording to teacher. 
$ 4—Classes for Young Beginners in Piano.- $4 
Lesson Saturdays under thoroughly competent 
teachers. Tuition, $4 for ten weeks, for pupils 
under fifteen years. 

$2—Violin Lessons for Boys and Girls.—$2 
Beginners, under filteen years, first year, general 
classes, ten weeks, lessons Saturdays. Tuition $2. 
— and Bow, $350 and upwards. Calendar 

re 


Director, 
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Fall Term begins Sept. 10, 1891. 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 
Franklin Sq.. Boston, Mass. 
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|the thread over, instead of under rough saint PILLOW-SHAMS, BLA! The 
| edges and weaving the needle regularly in, by lecal applications, as they cannot reach Ladies’ and Gent’s Clothing ‘ ‘ 
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| same pleasure and interest initthat Limag- mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. | Proper. Brookline, Jamaica Plain » . 


Send all orders to nf 


When this tube gets inflamed you have a 


}ineacbild does in weaving his kindergarten } ¥ 

| cove out of brightelips of ener " rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and Griffith’s Steam Laundry Co., - 
pay EAS ey , es Spee . when it is entirely closed, Deafness is the 175 Dudley Street ’ 
“What about gloves? Oh, [ do those result, and unless the inflammation can be =e , _ 


taken out and this tube restored to its nor- 
mal condition, hearing will be destroved | 
forever; nine cases out of ten are caused 
by catarrh, which is nothing but an inflam- 
ed condition of the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
ease of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that 
we cannot cure by taking Hall's Catarrh 


of 
always glove-mender too. 


The stocking-darner is 
I keep a large 
istock of glove thread, not silk, on hand 
and sew up the very tiniest rips as they 
appear It is queer, I think, how little 
conscicnce most people have about their 
My grandmother, the 


too, course, Telephone No. 0531-2. aan 


OPIU : 
VACATION SONGS: 


| 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 7 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. i 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Orme 





glove-mending. 


Cure. Send for circulars, free. 1 ntry 
|most particular women in the world in F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. For Seashore and Country. muites 
a fe . > sewe ‘ . Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 5 
other respects, actually sewed up a tan J gis 40 COLLEGE SONGS. en 
colored suéde glove of mine with bright — New edition, with ma ew songs ‘ 
red silk, one day when I was visiting her. A DIFFERENT THING.. 50c.; cloth gilt, Pes slag 
; COLLEGE SONGS FOR GIRLS. tam, 
i stice th: 2 » very sel ce , ae : up 
Aud I notice that people very eldom take In a town up North an « x-judge is) Handsome title in colors “ fox 
pains to match their mending threads ex- cashier ofa bank. One day recently he paper, $1.00 The «: 
actly to their gloves.” From which it eresenee Fae hea ee oes by a JUBILEE AND PLANTATION SONGS. — tine 0, 
. . . “hecK 18 a g aa 2 ive collect f “the 
would appear that all domestic sense has ry right.” he Lan Bone ate oon Meg Fis 8 Tead 


said, *‘but the evidence you offer in identi- 











has not fled the world of letters and fying yourself as the person to whose ties. Paper, 30c. 
| affairs wherein most modern girls move be + is drawn is searcely sufficient.” Be nie ll ; sin pew dress 
; : “Pye Known you t . dtime plantation , lest 
} and have their being. aaieneaiih A at a. hy _ on less Over 100 wonderfully pathetic songs. He 
_- pe Poe . ‘ ; > Sate” as 1€@ 8 =6 straoger’s aper, $1.00; boards, 21.2 =” 
| There are various ways of expressing response. ‘Quite likely,” responded the Ppa hava ane GUITAR. ‘ 
| kindly wishes and extending friendly ex-judge, ‘‘but when it comes to letting wo (COLLEGE SONGS FOR BANJO. = 
| greetings to brides elect, but perhapsthere Of cold cash we have tobe careful.”— Paper, $1.00; cloth, $1./ . arranged Witt ~ 
: [St. Louis Globe-De . Two volumes of College 50085)" a Wj 
» few > welc > he recipient tt - £0Un emocrat. = aie dane’ a acann DAD eee tip: 
are few more welcome to the recipient than brilliant, effective accom] a 
that which six or eight girl friends of a ald ~ pm aya apg Any book mailed free on Tece!PE OA age = 
. e & ver Fifi g - w f gtalogue as ef 
certain flancée have chosen. The girl, who oes 7 ee ee ee abe vpd Father Bea? ue 
. nie? . ah 7 MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has beep niversity, Students , barns ry 
s looking forward to an October wedding, useiby mothers for their children teething. It and Merry Making Song Boos biden 
3 .t s . he child, sof 3 = Le ae 
s a business woman wit 2 ime soot hes t » Softens the gums, allays all ihe 
is ab 8 oman with neither time DOr jain cures wind colic, and is the best Boo = : x Bosto. es 
inclination to do much sewing for herself. ——, wae. a bottle. Sold by all druggists Oliver Ditson Company; ~~ 
7 orki. 8 ‘ & 
But she intends, nevertheless, to tempt WurnsLow’s Soornine Sysur and ask for “Mrs. | 453-463 Washington St Bosto® 
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BLAINE 


sHE INTERNATIONAL CITY. 
GATEWAY OF 2 GREAT 
NATIONS. 
yHERE COMMERCE MOVES 
WITH TIDE AND RAIL. 


maps and pamphiets which 

s Puget Sound and the new state 

future Metropolis. Popu 

Complete system of electric 

«: twelve foot sidewalks; six 

s best land-locked harbor on 

{ trans-continental Rat)ways? 

eat Northern Rallways are 

l Northern Pacific is only 15 

Pacific is coming as fast as 

Now is the time to buy lots 
great rise In vaiues 

Lots range from $75 to 

s from water front, $75 and 


i ‘ $24 ferms, One-third down; 
at monthly payments. You get 
our offices here and in 


* s¢ at 
% s by draft, registered 
r you the best unsold 


k and business firm In Seattle; 
hank H K. O. Graves, Presi- 
'. S. Treasurer; L. H. Griffith 


( and Ex-Governor Eugene | 


t Nat al gre Blaine Nationa 
, Blaine, Washington.§ 


Address 


ww England Land and Harbor | 


Improvement Co., 


decidental Biock, SEATYLE, WASH. 
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The Formosa Postage Stamp. 


u 


( rovernment, as every one 
rrave suspicion on 
particularly on 


- WwW 
i kind and 
ad cat 
Still, it has been, reluctantly enough, 
vod to confess that as regarcs mere 
the barbarian states of the 

Wat have, or seem to have, the advantage. 
rs who, through miscellaneous 


. tinue to press what they call 
f form upon China have urged 
r the adoption of several wealth- 


tt 


moe. post offices. The wealth China 
wy: <ious indeed to secure ;it meant 


ver meant the expulsion of | 
nto dignified do- | 


al ipse 


experiment of thcse new- 
the old soil of China 


~ n 


igners had presumed to lay be- 


ween Shanghai and Wusung, as what the 


Wels inscribed ‘*Formosa, Ch'na,” gay 


ed by the intruding foreign- | 


(civilization it would be} 


systems, as railways,mints, tele- | 


lacky Wusung Railway, 


| that my young fancy had exagZz yerated the 
| phet nomenon, but though the swarms we 
| passed through to-day were not densely 
packed, the numbers we encountered must 
| have immeasurab ly exceeded the mass which 
| I then saw fly ing across the sea from head 
land to headland. 

It was no passing cloud, as we realized 
| the following morning, when we went on 
| toward the frontier of Tunisia. The rail- 
way carriages of the Chemin de Fer de lEst- 
| Algérien are fitted with a little gallery which 
runs the length of the compartments, and 
| Very amusing it is to sit and watch the pas 
| sengers lolling or promenading, especially 
as alarge proportion of them are grave 
Arab chiefs, of charming manners and ot 
splendid presence, in their graceful burnonus. 
To-day, the sons of the desert laid asid 
some of their dignified impassiveness; for 
ho sooner had we started than we found 
ourselves among a host of locusis. It will 
hardly be credited when I say that far 
above the clatter of the train was heard 
the whirr of the countless wings. We 
passed through a mountain valley about a 
| kilometer in width, and the whole expanse 
seemed blocked with the clamoring mob of 
insect life, and, when the valley widened 
out into the fertile +, Vine-clad plains that 
}stretch around Guelma—where a genera- 
tion ago Gérard, the renowned (i) di 
lions commenced his fame—as far as our 
sieht could travel, danced in the sunlight 
the yellow phalanx. 


Drunkenness, or the Liquor Habit, Post- 
tively Cured by adminuisteriag Dr. 
Haines’ Golden Specific. 


It is manufactured as a powder, which can be given In 

4 giass of beer, a cup of coffee or tea, or tn f 1, without 
the knowledge of the patient. It is absolut irmiess 
| and will effect a permanent and speedy cure, whether 
the patient is a moderate drinker or an a ‘ wreck 
It has been given in thousands of cases, and in every 
j; instance a pertect cure has followed It never Fails 
The system once impregnated wit! the Specific, it 


becomes an utter impossibility for the liquor 
} exist. Cures guaranteed 

| 48 page book of particulars free. Address 
GOLDEN SPECIFIC CO., 

% Race St, Cincinnati, 0. 


appetite to 











THE INVENTION OF 


HUB PUNCH 


| Saves trouble and disappointment. 


mis distasteful in the extreme. Fortu- 
Mitel, Says a ent number of the Corn- | 
Mag e, there was Formosa, hardly 
in integral part of the empire, and for | 
reaso! ( il place for experiments 
this sort ro Formosa was carried the 


It 18 particu 
larly acceptable at this season. Handy for Yacht 
amp, Sideboard, or entertainment of friends. 


imericans love to cill ‘tan object lesson.” 
i Formosa, some years later, was | ‘ 
warted the first official attempt at a post | 

| collectors of postage stamps 
‘ robably possess two large square 


| C.H. GRAVES & SONS, 


rib galloping horses and squirming drag- | Proprietors, Boston. 
ws. Thes were ordered, some four years : 
. i § . ’ Vi 
0, from a well-known English firm of Sold by Grocers. Druggists, and Wine 





trade every wher 


_BOSTON N CO! M) TONWEALTH. 








engravers d duly shipped to Formosa. } 
Tr 1 scheme was on foot for the con- | 
cstal matter, private as well V N\ = CX 

& olic'a y meavs of the government |} EK ASD Ss S 

®oriers. Each stamp of twenty taels was/ pm: + a - 

‘ ! i ‘etter or packet one stage—the | Dining Room Provision Stor p 

it a hardy donkey couid run} j 

v at a meal. —AND— 

t vy, the stamps, though most 

manitu ented, did not commend | BAKERY, 

1 consignees. In their 

“ead the first native attempt at a postage 95 &97 Causeway & 205 Portland Sts. | 
amp a red. It was simply a piece of | Opp. Lowell Depot, BOSTON, 
‘coarse, thin Chinese paper, an inch and | 

‘iif broad by three inches long, labeled 

ness s: ‘*Formosa postal sjamp” R & CO 

‘ l ‘ r issue, ‘*Formosa mercan- | L. E. FLETCHE ‘5 
we stamp’ Weight, ounces; Ku- | 

Mg-hsii, - year, —— month, —— day, | No. 158 Boylston Street, 
your. Sent to——.” The blanks are | 

‘. hand as thus: “Weight, 3 | (Opposite the Common. 

8; 1 clock on the 13th of the first 

. . ith year .of Kuang-hsii | MEBADQGUARTERS FON 
“ rhere is a counterfoil, and 


we Space tween is printed *‘No. —— 


rfoil; the stamp is cu 





red seal is again impressed, thi 
“@e On stamp 
Ady to start. 


The Plague of Locusts in Algeria. 


& 2 , © , 

uy by igo, when I was very little, 

T? a write 

¥ Siw t 

TM with hi 
™ S18 own eyes, I remember seeing 


{ loen 


a Marseil! 





b dense cl oud ap 


tt tevers) Minutes. 


and pasted on the envelope. 


A red seal is impressed on | i Na 


1ud envelope, and the letter 


the Contemporary Revie w | 
‘ate plague of locusts in Alge- 


ists on the Mediterranean, as 
4 the coast of Algeria on the voy- | 
@ es. My childish recollec- | 
1. Was tl nat in the distance we saw 
the a} proaching, and that, when 
heme | through it, we seemed to | 
‘oped in a London fog for the space | 
I have often thought Fashionable Hatters and Outfitters. 
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Elegant line of OUTING SHIRTS, in 
a | CHEVIOT, 


MADRAS, 
FLANNEL 


From $1.50 to $6.50. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


AND SILK, 
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HOLYOKE, MASS. RICHWOOD HOUSE, 
WINDSOR HOTEL, | ono. 1. rrovry, rropr 


[HOLYOKE. MASS. 
The Leading Commercial Hotel. 








254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 


Hi. c. — . ~ vinnie BOSTON, MASS. 


Qw's Head Mountain House, 


lias the best situation on 


LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG, Dili aia 
“The Beautiful.” day. 


Newly Refitted and Furnished. 


$2.00 and upwards per 
Special rates to Theatrical people. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevator 
Service. 


Centrally Located, to Business, Places of 


A’nnsement, Depots, Boats, &c. 
“lectric and Horse Cars pass the door to all 
parts of the city. 


ADAMS HOUSE, 


BOSTON, 
EBUROPEAN PLAN. 
. Retween Weat 
Washington Street, and Boylston. 
Che see CENTRAL LOCATION, near Theatres and 


No marshes, no | Principal Dry Goods Stores. 
car routes pass the door. 


GEORGE G. HALL, Proprietor. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and NashuajStreets, 


“Longe, ’ Black Bass, 


Sports of all descriptions. 


Pickerel, Brook and 
Excellent table and 
plumbing. Dry, healthful air. 
mosquitoes, no malaria, 
For Brochure, terms and all particulars, address 


OWL’S HEAD MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 


NEWPORT, - - vt. 


THE MANSION, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J, 
Enlarged. Remodelled. Refurnished. Brophy's European plan. 
orchestra from June to October. — Finely appoint 
ed cafe and billiard room, Coaches to and from and Bar first-class. 
depots and to beach psa bathing hours, Open 
all the year. {ARLES McGLADE. 
From New York to Ateatic City via Penneyl- 
vania railroad in 3% hours. 


COLEMAN HOUSE 


Directly on the Beach. The leading Hotel 
now Open. For rates, diagrams and information 
address, 

Alfred 8S, Amer, 
Room Clerk, 


All teading horse- 





Boston, Massa. 


Dining Room 


Rooms, 75c., Sl and $2 per day. 


HOTEL .*. BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr, 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


4) Province Court, Boston. 


THE .”. ALBANY, 


DENVER, - - 





The Coleman ay 
Asbury Park, N. 4 
| 


‘The Bermuda of New England 


NONQUITTI, MASS, BUZZARD'S BAY, 


Near New Bedford Hotel. 
Open from June to Oct ber. Only Children’s Resort on 
the coast. Send for circular. 


PORTER'S _ 
Coffee and Lunch Rooms, 
84 COURT & 3 HOWARD STS., 


ROSTON. 


COL. 


Strictly First-Class. 150 Rooms. 
Finely Furnished. 60 Bay Windows. 
Excellent Table. Prompt Service. 


Best Locetion-in the City, being only 


ene block frown the Post Office and very 


close to the Metropolitan Theatre and 
Tabor Grand Opera House. 


{Rates $3.00 to $4.00 Per Day. 


H. A. SISSON, Manager. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 
AND LUNCH ROOM, Cor. Broadway and Eleventh St., 


| NEW YORK. 

| HOME-MADE BREAD AND PASTRY, = 

| European Plan. Rooms« §1 per Day and 
| S FRANKLIN AVE., BOSTON. Upward. 


THE BOYLSTON CAFE. (RES ss 


larged ty a new and handsome addition which 
( Late J. M. Hill’s Restaurant.) 


Se Lunches put ep to take out. 
| Formerly with WYMAN, No. 9 Water Street. 


| = BARRINGTON, 


COFFEE 





about doubles its capacity. Ali the lavest improve- 
ments have been placed in the new building, with 
alarge and very attractive new restaurant, con- 
necting witb the old well known “Taylor's Res 


j taurant.” 
Cor. Boylston and Washington Streets. | ““" WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


Open from 6 a. m. to 12 p. m. ae 


A Palatial Dining - Room for, ASTOR HOUSE, 


Ladies and Gentlemen. 
: BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
New Management and First-Class On the maropess plan. Rooms $1 and upward. 
Service The accommodations of the Astor will be found 
. first-class in every respect. 
Porter House Steaks. 


night and on 
Southdown Mutton Chops. . A. KEITH, Manager 
Sroiled Live Lobsters. 


Welsh Rarebits. BREVOORT HOUSE, 


Berkshire Cream. 
Mocha Coffee. 
NEW YORK, 
Fifth Avenue, near Washington Square, 





Elevator running 
¥F. J. ALLEN, Proprietor. 


Silver Hill Butter. 
Fresh Brahma Eggs. 


Every variety of home-made Ice Cream, and all 
the delicacies of the season. 


The Boylston Cafe Company. 








A’ quiet Hotel, enviable reputation, with a 
restaurant of peculiar excellence, 
O. B. LIBBEY, Proprietor. 





THE .”. CHOWDERS, | —searsarmecs, ase 





You get at F. B. WEAVER & CO.’S, 


SPRING LANE CAFE 
Are the best in the City. 

First Entrance off Washington St., Down Stairs. 
and 3 Spring Lane. 


HOTEL WARWICK, 


MAIN STREET, NEAR R. R. DEPOT, 
Office on Ground Floor. 
TERMS, $2.50 PER DAY. 

GEO. E. BARR, Prop. 
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A GROUP OF SONNETS. 


FORECASTING. 


BY PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON, 


Some day as now the world shall re-awake: 

The city from its brief, dream-tortured sleep; 
The country, from its slumber pure and deep, 

To songs of birds in every flowering brake; 

And men light-hearted, or with hearts that ache, 
Shall rise and go what they have sown to reap; 
Aud women smile, or sit alone and weep 

For life once sweet, 

sake. 


grown bitter for love's 


But we, that day, shall not be here 
We shall have done with life, 
know. 
Between us then shall awful atiliness be 
Who spake fsuch words of bliss, euch words of 
woe, 
As winds remember, chanting 
Chanting as now 


not we; 


though few may 


fitfully 
above us lying low. 
-|Atlantic Monthly 


FOR REMEMBRANCE. 


BY DUNCAN CAMPBELL SCOTT. 


It would be sweet to think when we are old 
Of all the pleasant days that came to pass 
That here we took the berries from the grass, 
There charmed the with 
unrolled, 
And spread the melon nets 
cold, 
Or pulled the blood-root in the underbrush, 
And marked the ringing of the 
While all the west was broken burning g 


bees pans, and smoke 


when nights were 


tawny thrush, 
viel 


And sol bind with rhymes these memortes, 
As girls preas pansies in the poct’s leaves 
And find them afterwards with sweet surprise; 
Or treasure petals mingled with perfume, 
Loosing them In the days when April grieves; 
A subtle summer inthe rainy room. 
-(Seribner’s Magazine. 


soRROW. 


RY A. G. BR. 


Sorrow came to him with a pleading face; 
He would not rise and bid her enter in 
She seemed to claim in him too large a apace, 
And be was careless, full of mirth and sin. 
So passed she onward. it chanced 
day, 
When autumn winds in 
moan, 
Again did gentle Sorrow fare thatway, 
And heard him for his love 
flown. 
So once again she sought him. Reckless, rude, 
He bade her enter. Then, with stately men 
She passed, and took possession like & queen, 
And seemed not sorrow, but a joy subdued 
Bringing a shadow, yet, as shadows are, 
A blessing, cast from some great light afar. 


— [ Spectator. 


Then one 


woods were making 


mourning, had 


WHERE LOVE HATH BEEN. 


BY SUSANNAH MASSEY. 


Death stooped one day to Love, a little child, 
And lifted him, and laid him ’gainst his breast, 
Hoping to see the merry god oppressed 

By the grim aspect of a nurse so wild. 

Naught said the boy, but still serenely smiled, 
Whilst on the sable robe his head did rest, 
As‘twere the white down of his own smooth 

nest, 

His eyes upturning ever, tranquil-mild. 

“Child,” cries Death, hoarsely, “art 

afraid?” 
Love laughs aloud. 
he saith. 

Then on the flaming eyes his hands are laid, 
And warmed the chill lips by his 

breath. 
‘¢1.ost are thy terrors now, 
Where Love hath been, 
Death!" 


thou not 


“Nay, thou ‘shouldst be,” 


glowing 


thyself dismayed: 
none fear to come, O | 
—[Lippincott’s. 


A CULPRIT. 


BY CHARLES HENRY LUDERS. 


Sleep fell upon me asI watched the stream. 
A deer swam by, unnoting and unnoted; 
Then came a hound, soft-eyed and 

throated, 


clarion- 


And I—I flogged him,—for he spoiled my dream. | 


—[Lippincott's. 


SORROW. 


BY 


A.J. MUNBY 
Sorrow, my guide, my teacher, and my mate, 
To whose divine companionship I owe 
All that I feel and much of what I know, 
Think not thou scorn, O Sorrow, that my fate 


Hath brought me nigh to such a potentate, 
Yea, such a king, as thouart. Men may grow 
To love the cross they bear; and even so 

Should [love thee, whose pomp of sombre state | 


Is with me always. I have seen thee send 
And pluck his morsel from the lips of Joy 
In mid-fruition: yet art thou a friend 
Even to the bliss thou seemest to destroy. 
Thou art more tender far, and far more fair, 
Than she who else would haunt 
despair. 


me—dumb 


—! Littell’s Living Age. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


THEATRE TALK. 


At the Globe Theatre, this week, Miss 
Nellie McHenry and her entertaining com- 
pany have appeared in the new farce-com- 
edy, ‘A Night at the Circus.” The piece 
has most of the merits and comparatively 
few of the faults of its class: the jokes are 
by no means all new, but for the most part 
cleanly; the singing is tuneful, the dancing 
pretty and fantastic, and the story of the 
play rather more coherent than the afflicted 
critic has been led to expect. There are a 
few touches of Dickens-like drollery in the 
circus-tent scene; notably the forcing of 
the respectable housebolder into the gap 
made by the intoxicated of the 
‘*Wild Man of Borneo.” 


absence 


Atthe Tremont Theatre, opened on Mon- 
day last for the ‘‘preliminary season,” 
Dockstader’s Minstrels have, for a week, 
made much harmless, if not especially 
intellectual, mirth. The most notable 
features of their entertainment were the 
ballad-singing, which was excellent, and 
the grotesque posturing and dancing, which 
was startling and amusing to a degree. 


At the Grand Opera House, a melodrama 
after the most ancient fashions of its 
school, called ‘‘Fabio Romani,” has agree- 
ibly horrified large audiences. The play is 
a dramatization of Miss Corelli’s novel, 
‘The Vendetta,” and abounds in most 
thrilling incidents, including the escape 
from his coffin, made very much en éri 
of a victim of premature burial 
scenic effects were uncommonly’ well 
managed and the acting all that the play 
demanded. The cleverest single bit of 
work was done by Mr. Farwell terri- 
ble old rag picker 


At the Boston Theatre, ‘*Tuxedo,” a 
variety show masquerading asa farce-come- 
dy, has this week entertained approving 
audiences. The appearance, ‘‘in white 
face,” of those favorites of long standing, 
| Thatcher's Minstrels, was the central 
|interest of the production. Many of the 
| political flings and jests were new and 
| bright. 


dence " 


The 


as a 


At the Boston Museum 
concludes to-night a successful engage- 
ment in‘*The Club Friend.” Mr. Rosen- 
| feld’s pleasant comedy has met with much 
favor, and Mr. Reed’s admirable work in 
its leading character has established him 
| more firmly than ever as a Boston favorite. 


At the Howard Athenwum, 
Company has opened the 
| laughter and success. 


‘Ye Earlie Trouble” 
| fac t will belie the name 
| season 
} Ing. 


. Mr. Roland Reed 


Tony Pastor's 
season with 


-let us hope the 
opens the regular 
at the Museum next Monday even- 
Almost the entire company will ap- 
| pear and the principal parts are distributed 
as follows: Sir William Ilowe, Mr. Bon- 
iface; Ralph lzzard (aid to W ashington), 
| Mr. Davenport; Ebene Buck, Mr. Wil- 
son; .Vicholas Suydam, Mr. Barron; Sophia 
Van Twiller, Miss Clarke; and Joan and 
Charity (ber daughters), Miss Campbell and 
Miss O'Leary. New scenery and approopri- 
ate costumes and ‘‘properties” are prom- 
ised and the play is said to be bright, stir- 
ing and picturesque. 


er 


‘‘After Dark” is announced at the Boston 
Theatre for next week. : 

‘“Mr. Barnes of New York” will be given 
| the Globe Theatre the coming week. Ven- 
detta seems to be as fashionable for dra- 
; matic mofiys as last year. 

Mr. George Marion, long a favorite in 
jeccentric comedy, so-called, will come to 
| the Tremont Theatre on the 3lst, with his 
| new play ‘‘Mr. Maccaroni.” 


| The younger Chanfrau will show forth, at 
| the Grand Opera House next week, the 
| thrilling, if familiar, adventures of ‘Kit, 
| the Arkansas Traveller.” 

| At the Howard Atheneum ‘Daniel 
| Boone” a favorite drama of adventure, is 
| Canerenees for next Monday. 

If reports are true, Miss Rose Coghlan 
}will soon, like Richard, be offering her 
kingdom for a horse —that can be relied 
jupon for histrionic service. 





| Why does not some one of our brilliant 
society actresses prevail upon Rudyard 
Kipling to dramatize ‘‘Mrs. Hauksbee?” 


| 


| Richard Mansfield proclaims his allegi- 
| ance to “American” characters—like Jeky//, 
| Brummell, Prince Karl and Chevreul. 


Next week at Austin’s Palace Theatre 
| “specialty” performance will be given by 
| thirty different people and an amusing local 
| comedy besides. 


Captain Shaw, the ex-Chief/of the London 
Fire Brigade, has just published an article, 
in which he says that sixty-eight theatres 
have been burned in different parts of the 
world during the last five years, and that 
400 persons lost their lives in the fires. 
He then adds that there are still theatres 
|(presumably in London) which would be 
| Without a single occupant, if thetruth about 
| them were only known. There is good reason 
|to suspect that the same thing might be 
said of more than one theatre in otber 
cities. 


Sara Bernhardt nust have enjoyed her- 


| central idea is the same; 
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self tremendously in Australia, where fuss 
enough seems to have been made over her 
to satisfy even her inordinate vanity. A 
French resident of Sidney, writing to the 
Paris y7emps, says: ‘**You can form no 
idea of what her reception was like. A tug 
decorated with the tricolor went out to 
fetch her from the steamer, and speeches 
of welcome were made by the president of 
the committee and the Minister of Posts, 
when an address signed by us all and print- 
ed on vellum with a red and gilt binding 
was presented. The next day the Mayor, 
in full dress,accompanied by the {Mayoress 
and the whole of the municipality, received 
her at the town hall. At least a thousand 
persons were invited, but morecame. Sarah 
was with the Mayor in a large saloon, and 
each person, upon entering, gave his or her 
card to the usher, who called out the name 
ina loud voice. Thepresentation was then 
made by tae Mayor, and Sara gave the 
visitor her hand to kiss. That lasted an 
hour, and the company then assembled in 
the grand hall, where the large organ 
played three or four pieces, including the 
‘Marseillaise.’ Two ministers were present 
at this reception, and at six inthe evening 
Sara started by special train for Melbourne, 
the governor's, private saloon being placed 
at her disposal.” 

The Park Theatre will re-open not 
September 14, as previously announced, 
but on Thursday of next week, September 
3. There will be but one piece given 
throughout the season, Neil Burgess’s 
‘County Fair,” with the same people, 
scenery and effects that have carried it 
through three seasons in New York with 
most unusual success. 

The Hollis Street Theatre 
season on Monday with Mr. 
Powers in ‘‘A Straight Tip,’ 
cessful farce-comedy of last 


begins its 
James T. 
* a most 
season. 


suc- 
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(Correspondence of the COMMONWEALTH. 
New York, August 28. 

It is with regret that I note the appear- 
ance, on Thursday night at the Park 
Theatre, of Rose Coghlan in ‘Dorothy's 
Dilemma.” Shades of Lester Wallack! 
Could he have seen his leading lady in a 
frippery farcical comedy! It is an urpleas- 
ant sign of the times that this actress saw 
fit to appear in this adaptation by Leopold 
Jordan of the German of Von Moser. It 
is from the same source as “‘A Night's 
Frolic,” but it is far inferior, I understand, 
to the version acted by Helen Barry. The 
a young girl dis- 
guises herself as her lover, an Engiish offi- 
cer, forthe purpose of righting her 
and others ‘love-affairs. Shg manages to 
place herself ina number of embarassing 
situations and finally escapes from an un- 
pleasant predicament by the device of 
riding away, in the manner of John Gilpin, 
astridea hurse. The adaptation is not a 
good one. The action is slow and halting, 
the dialogue is vulgar, surprise is lacking, 
and the majority of the scenes have no 
interest incommon with the main story. 

Miss Coghlan’s acting was, as ever, viva- 
cious, bold and captivating, and shelooked 
manly in man’s costume. Mr. Sullivan, as 
her lover, supported her well and William 
Redmund’s old earl had both distinction 
and ease. 

**The Black Masque” produced on Mon- 
day night at the Union Square is the work 
of Frederick R. Giles. He has been, until 
his budding as a playwright, the press 
agent of the Bijou Theatre. It is no dis- 
credit to Mr. Giles to say that his play is, 
perhaps, the worst that has been seen in 
this city a‘ a first-class theatre within a 
generation. It does not follow that, be- 
cause a man is an excellent press agent, he 
is a successful playwright. ‘‘The Black 
Masque” borrows Edgar Allan Poe's ‘‘The 
Mask of the Red Death” forits theme. The 
play is so clumsily developed, and, when 
clear to the understanding, so incongruous, 
that I find it impossible to detail its plot. 
As for the acting, Mr. E. J. Henley and Mr. 
William Muldoon divided the honors, the 
one playing with his nerves and the other 
with his muscles, with equal skill. 

‘*Fleurette,” the third new piece of the 
week, isa comic opera, the music written 
by Miss Emma R. Steiner and the words 
by Charles A. Doremas and Edgar Smith. 
The music is well scored, but it is, with 
the exception of one or two numbers, 
neither original nor diverting. There is 
the usual village green of comic opera and,of 
course, it is the heroine’s birthday. She 
loves a youth against the will of her 
father. And, after a number of marches 
and ballads, the father yields and the final 
curtain falls. The libretto is crude and bar- 
ren of humor and the production is one 
that will slip into oblivion without even a 
parting regret from the public. 

It is noteworthy by those interestedin the 
enlargement of woman’s business oppor- 
tunities that Miss Elizabeth Marbury has 
opened an office in this city which will be 
her headquarters as a representative of 
American and foreign dramatists. She 
is the agent Sardou, Bisson, 
Carré, Jerome, Ralph Lamiey, A. 
C. Gunter, Brander Matthews, Mrs. Hodg- 
son Burnett and as many others. She has 
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This Hotel is situated in the centre of Langwood Park with 200 acres of natural woodland. Twenty minutes out of Boston, 
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A First-Class Livery Stable connected with the House. Free Carriage to and 
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from Trains for Guests. 


——_— 
The House is new and strictly first-class in all its appointments, with large, well-ventilated rooms lighted by electricity and 


GK EXCHANGE provided with steam heat and elegantly furnished. Its sanitary plumbing arrangements are perfect. The House 1s supplied with 
9 | the best of spring water. During the late Fall and Winter, a 150 foot front piazza is enclosed in glass. Detached from the 


4. Dp. PENDLETON, Gen’l Manager, Hotel, are a number of well built houses with large rooms furnished for Summer aud Winter occupancy. 


The natural mountain scenery of the ace, its proximity to Boston aud ease of access, render it a most desirable home for 
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Se “The building of TERMINAL CrTY on the extreme eastern point of Nova Scotia means simply the gathering in of the harvest of 
transportation business mace possible by the construction of trunk lines of railway across the continent. It is a commercial enterprise 
wholly worthy of these modern times, rhe rapid development of the wonderful mineral resources of Nova Scotia is quite certain to 
accompany its progress. A large and prulific field for the investment of capital, as sure to bring adequate returns as if it were made 
in Boston, New York, or Chicago.” 
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PUBLIC NOTICE. 


TO BRING BEFORE THE PUBLIC the 
merit of my goods and personal ability in fitting 
Glasses, I make this offer to any purchaser of 


Glasses amounting to $2.50, A DISCOUNT OF | 
50 CENTS will be allowed ON PRESENT- | 


ING THIS CARD. 
are required, the same proportional discount will 
be alluwed. Open Saturday evenings till 9. 


GEO. H. LLOYD, 


Manufacturing Optician, 


357 Washington Street, Boston. 





SCIENTIFIC TOPICS. 

Marey, the author of ‘‘Animal Mechan- 
ism,” has recently published a book on the 
flight of birds, in which he gives an answer 
to the much-debated question of how birds 
soar. Many persons have wondered at 
the power possessed by birds—especially 
the large birds of prey—of moving against 
a breeze without a flap of their wings. 
This bas been regarded as like alog thrown 
into a river floating against the stream. 
Birds when soaring fly in circles or ellipses, 
which appear to observers below to lie in 
horizontal planes. But Bakounine discov- 
ered that these ellipses were inclined—the 
forward end being the lower. Taking this 
with the fact that a head wind is a neces- 
sary condition, M. Marey concludes that 
each strong gust of wind, striking the 
bird’s wings at an angle, raises it and wafts 
it backward, until the wind, lessening some- 
what, permits the bird, by ebanging the 
slant of its wings slightly, to glide forward 
and downward with the force due to its 
elevated position. One side of an ellipse is 


described as the bird is carried upward | 


and backward, the other as it advances 
and descends. This theory makes the cir- 
cling and soaring depend on variations in 
the force of the wind. But even when the 
breeze is steady, birds seem to have the 
power of modifying its action by shifting 
the angle at which their wings are pre- 
sented to it. 


An incandescent or glow lamp consists, 
according to Major-General Webber, from 
the manufacturing point of view, of the 
filament, the wire mount or conductor, 
and the glass bulb. Inventors, seeking a 
highly refractory substance out of which 
to make the filaments, have all ended in 
using carbon of either a fibrous or an 
amorphous consistency. The form of the 
filament has been governed by the need to 
hold within a bulb of given size a carbon 
of a given length. The filament must have 
a uniform section, and that is most cer- 
tainly obtained in those which are formed 
by squirting a viscous solution of cellulose 
into a precipitating solution. The fllament 
material is wound upon blocks of carbon 
and baked under great heat. Uniformity 
in resistance, securing equal consumption 
of current, of surface and of incandes- 
cence, is also indispensable. To ‘‘flash” 
the filament for resistance, it is lowered 
into a glasschamber full of a hydrocarbon 
gas; it is heated by an electric current, and 
the carbon in the gas is deposited on the 
heated surface. In mounting the filaments, 
the important condition is to obtain a 
perfect electrical contact or joint between 
the metal and the carbon, and this is a very 
delicate point. The soldering is affected 
by electrically heating the joint in a vessel 
containing a liquid hydrocarbon surround- 
ing, under such condition that the current 
shall pass through no part of the filament 
but the joint. Conditions opposite to 
those of an ordinary light are sought in 
inserting the filament in the bulb. Not 
rapid combustion but constant endurance 
of heating is wanted, and airis carefully 
removed by exhausting the bulb to one 
millionth of an atmosphere. In work, 

- during the first two hundred .bours of the 
life of the filament, the electrical resistance 
decreases slightly and the  brilliancy 
increases; for the next five hundred hours 
they are nearly stationary; after that, 
resistance increases aod _ brilliancy 
decreases in a progressive ratio. The 
light is dimmed also by the gradual rough- 
ening of the surface of the filament and by 
the blackening of the glass from the 
deposition of carbon upon it. 

The Etah natives, the most northerly in- 
habitants of the world, living near Smith 
Sound on the western coast of Greenland, 
are rapidly succumbing, says Goldthwaite’s 
Geographical Magazine, to the trying con- 
ditions of their existence, and it is be- 
lieved that they will not survive for more 
than another generation or two unless a 
helping hand is extended. The late 
Captain Adams, the well-known whaler, 
a few years ago agitated the idea of remov- 
ing the handful of Etah natives to South 
Greenland or elsewhere, where they would 
be more comfortable. On his whaling 
trips he had a number of times seen these 
natives. He said they were nomadic and 
very miserable, and he thought it would be 
a good idea to take them to the Danish 
settlements in South Greenland or to the 
west side of Davis Strait, where many 
Eskimos are to be met. He thought that 
help should be extended to ‘‘these poor 
God-forsaken people.” Nothing was done 


If more expensive Glasses | go 


| towards carrying out the suggestion. It | 


is hoped that Lieutenant Peary will be able to 
earry out his purpose of makinga thorough 
study of these natives, and it is likely that 
an interest may thus be stimulated in them 
which will lead to measures to alleviate 
their condition. 

Fog, says the Lancet, is about to under- 
at the hands of certain scientific 
observers the ordeal of scientific investiga- 


|tion. The inquiry will not bethe first of 
}its kind. Though perhaps never before the 


| subject of acollective examination, the char- 
| acteristics of this familiar pall, which from 
time to time wraps London streets in danger- 
ous uncertainty, have already givenrise to 
}much original thought, observation and 
suggestion. To assign to it any constant 
|composition is indeed impossible, since, 
besides its fundamental basis of water 
vapor, it must carry ina condensed form 
the mixed impurities of city air. In con- 
sidering the gloomy winter clouds, one | 
primary ideawhich commonly 
itself is that of smoke. Our ting!ing ey: s 
and our offend«d sense of smel! alike pro- 
test against this contact of carbonaceous 


presents 


matter out of place. Analysis confirms 
the sensible fact. Other matters, how- 
ever, claim their place as components 


The various refuse gases of manufacturers, 
the miasmata of a river cverwrought by 
commerce, the emanations from innumera- 
ble human homes, and the additions fur- 
nished by sewage add each its contribution 
to tue dense and semi-liquid atmosphere. 
Happily, no process of accumulation can, 


under ordinary circumstances, abolish the 
inherent vitalizing purity of the now over- 
burdened air. ‘There is, too, the saving 
influence of the suspended carbon. With 
all such qualifying conditions, however, 
the fog atmosphere continues a direct 


cause of much discomfort and ill health 
Acting though it must largely by its irri- 
tant properties, it bears about also at all 
times more distiuctly morbifle ingredients. 
The chilly oppression settles down, and 
atraightway those more susceptib'e to its 
action—the voungest, the aged, and the 
feebly respiring from whateyer cause—be- 
eome ill. Is the supervening chest trouble 
a mere mechanical process? Is there not 
Init alsoa germ-borne contagion? Surely 


among so much that is foul, though great- | 


ly diluted, there is also this means of mis- 
chief. Whatever its precise nature, how- 
ever, there is no question as to the injury 
to health, fatal too often, which the fog 
assuredly brings. Clearly, then, it is our 
natural business, as mere intelligent beings, 
to guard our most truly vital 


interests as 
faras we can by means, at least, of one 
rational precaution and to refrain from 


adding to an atmosphere, originally pure, 
any avoidable impurity. How the black 
smoke shall be restored to the furnace, 
how the sewer air shall be 
absorbed more safely, we shall not now 
discuss. The group of scientific inquirers 


dissipated or | 


above mentioned should not fail to examine | 


this practical matter. 


The Lancet lately called attention to the | 


subject of mushrooms as food and the 
risk of mistaking the poisonous kind of 
fungi for those which are edible. It points 
out that itis a matter of great importance 
that the public should be informed as far 
as possible of the main qualities which dis- 
tinguish the two kinds of fungi. But to 
give a precise definition adds, Chamber’s 


Journal, would be no simple matter. It | 


may be said, however, that as a rule the 
poisonous fungi are associated with a high 
color, scaly or spotted surface and tough 
or watery flesh; while the edible species, 
on the other hand, are seldom highly col- 
ored, scaly or spotted, are usually white 


or brownish, and brittle on fracture. The 
poisonous varieties, moreover, generally 


grow clustered on wet or shady ground, 
while the edible kinds grow in the open 
and generally in dry pastures. As a gen- 
eral rule, those fungi which have a bitter 
taste or which burn the throat or yield a 
pungent milk, as well as those which on 
bruising assume various tints, ought to be 
avoided. 


Professor F. H. Herrich of Johns Hop- 


kins has lately been investigating the habits | 


and early stages of the lobster. ‘The 
spawning season,” he says, as quoted in the 
American Naturalist, ‘‘is confined to the 


summer months, and the eggs which are | 


then laid are carried by the female through- 
out the fall, winter and spring and are 
not hatched under natural conditions until 
the following summer.” The number of 
eggs laid varies from about 3,000 to 36,000; 
a lobster ten and a half inches long pro- 
duces on an average 12,000 eggs. The 
lobster does not breed avnually. The eggs 
laid in summer develop with comparative 
rapidity, and eye pigment is formed in 
twenty-seven to thirty days. Development 
slows up in the fall and comes nearly to a 
standstill in the winter. Soon after hatch- 
ing a brood, the lobster may moult; but 
eggs are not laid again until at least an- 
other year. When the young lobster hatches 
from the egg it moults, and in artifically 
hatched lobsters, large numbers die on ac- 
count of inability to pass this moult. After 
six or seven days the second moult occurs. 
Young lobsters swim at the surface six to | 
eight weeks and then disappear entirely | 
from the surface. | 
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Yachts, Residences, Views, Etc., of all descriptions. 
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We have supplied a large number of our customers with | v ; . 


an‘l they have invariably expressed the utmost satisfaction with the sam I 
the preservation of photographs, these Mounts are invaluable. 
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HAVE YOU CHOICE PICTURES 
OF CHILDREN OR FRIENDS 
wish to preserve in an attractive and 
durable form that you can always 


You can forever preserve any pho- 
tograph you 
mounted and finished by 


Talcott’s Patent Process. 

You are invited to call and exam- 
ine the various and beautiful designs 
hermetically 
mounts for preserving photos. 


NOTMAN Prot 


you 


value by having it 


sealed glass 
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WHY DO YOU RENT A TELEPHONE 


TELEPHONE. 


COMPLETE WITH MAGNETO 


SIGNAL BELLS. 


BEAUTIFUL 





We sell outright and guarantee bee 
service than all other telepho! s for se 
distances. 

Have just displaced ‘‘Bell” 
ing our services for Har 


Magss., 3 stations; WILEY 

Greenfield, Mass., 4 stations; Sren 
Spencer, Mass., 2 stations, this line $ miles 
long, and many others. The above pa 

that they enjoy better service than befor 


Our system is also in use by the O1 
Co., HoTeEL BRuNswIck, HleNry W. La 


Douiwer of Brookline, Tu: I 

Etecrric Co., Boston, Darcy AbDvi sta 

and WaLrer M. Lowney Co., Bost ‘ 
Lines easily erected and mainta A ser 

once constructed should last 5 to | irs wit 


repairs and then simply cost for new » 

: We connect on one line wit ! a 
diferent floors of warehouses, mills and factories 
huuse and stable, mines, etc., et Immediate 
nection afforded with the telegraph, railway statiot 
and police authorities. 

The only Telephone with the B« tric usings 
Receiver and Transmitter, combined. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


NATIONAL TELEPHONE MF'GCO. 
620 E Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 


ALGERIA HEIGHTS, 


IN-THE-PINES. 


Known as the health-giving and life-extending 


GREAT PINE BELT OF NEW JERSEY. 


Scientific and Geographical research, aided by the recent Government ‘ 
that the wonderful Ocean Current of Warm Water known as “TH! 
inward along the coast of New Jersey, and comes nearer the land from ( 
opposite Long Branch than at any other section of our Continent, : 
tempering the atmosphere and climate alung this stretch of coast to 8 
makes this ‘GREAT PINE BELT” a perfect natural Sanitarium, far 5 
Tropical Health Resorts, as witness the success of the Health Resorts 
woop, PINE VIEW, ASBURY PARK, POINT PLEASANT, BAY 


MILLS and other places. 


HEAD, A 


GRAND OLD OCEAN AND BARNEGAT BAY. 


BEAUTIFUL 


We are selling Lots, 25x 125 feet, in order to make it profitallc 
Five Dollars Each, giving Full Warranty Deed, Free and Cie"! 
Buy now and get the benefit of the advance. 


ALGERIA HEIGITS. 


first buyers, # 
Title. 


4cdidress 


ALGERIA HEIGHTS CO., Limited, 


215 Potter Building, New Yor:. 


PiNE VIEW on Ceutral R. R. of N. J. between Lakewood famous ! 
Bay and Ocean Lots 50 x 150, $10, $15, $30. 


BEAUTIFUL LOTS 


CLEANSING. 


Oldest Establishment in Boston. 


IN ~- THE - PINES: 


“THE COMMONWEALTH 


; ids. 
Is on Sale at al! Boston News Stan 


yy carpets Xa ntha Cleansed or Beaten. Taken ; News Stans 
pan as ered. Moths exterminated aced 9 

in Rugs. Furniture, ete., by Heated Naphtha han dbreg 6s 

Process. Bedding Disinfected and Renovated. | PY request. Addres*, ;WwEALTH, 

No extra for expressage. BOSTON commMONW® 


Church Cleansing Co:, 169 Tremont St. 





25 Bromfield St.,jBosto™ 
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yet these studies are, so to speak, 
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In ancient times, human _inter- | 
tsis centred for the most part in war. | 
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jcents from the nearest apothecary, and a 
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In another line of industrial study isa 


/ recent American publication, ‘‘The Priuci- 


ples of Agriculture for Common Schools” 
by G. O. Winslow (American Book Com- | 
pany.) Itis intended to give pupils in the 
ungraded and grammar schools an intro- | 
duction to ae elementary principles of 
ch mistry, zodlogy and botany. These 
' subjects are treated in reference to their 
application in agriculture. It is admira- 
bly fitted for awakening children to inter- 
est in the natural features @f the country 
and for instilling respect for farming. 
The book is concisely written. The teacher 
is expected to supply illu-trations. Speak 
of the means available for the teac ioe 
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inthe country, the author says: ‘Speci- 
mens of rocks, soils and plants from the | 
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pots of soil with a few 
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experiments in the growth of plants, a 
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familiar chemicals purchased for a few 
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addition to the too often rather monotonous 
curriculum of our cominon schools. 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup. 
has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
mothers for their children while Teething, with 
It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
For sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup. 25c. a bottle. 
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‘‘Now, Lanks, why don’t you lay on some 
flesh, and have some style about you?” 

‘*Well, I could stand about half as much 
as you have, but how am I going to get it?” 

**Go to a fat, good natured butcher, as [ 


himself. Sheldon is your man, 104 Front 
Street, Worcester. His stock, from ox to 
woodcock is just prime!” 


C, A. W, CROSBY & SON, 
Jewelers & Silversmiths, 


474 Washington St., (cor. Avon,) 
BOSTON. — 
REMOVED TO 


1 Temple Place, 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE THE OLD 
STAND. 


Cc. A. W. CROSBY. 
JNO. D. CROSBY. 


DrP KENISON 





CHIROPODIST 
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J. PARKER BUNTIN, Mg’r. 


DEAFNESS, 


ITS CAUSES AND CURE. 
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Scientifically treated by an aurist of world-wide r: \u- 


BOS TON a 1ecemenen WEALTH. 


CANTON TEA C0. 


269 A TREMONT ST., 


BOSTON. 


We wish to Call your attention to 
our large and excellent line of 
Chinese Coffee and Tea Sets; also all 
Kinds of Fancy China Tableware. 
We keep a full line of Pure China 
Teas of our own importation. Also 
a large stock of Chinese and Japa- 
nese Fancy Fans. All kinds of Chi- 
nese hand-made Silk Shawls and 
Handkerchiefs. 


CHAS. Y. SING, Manager. 


‘The Weekly Journalist 


J. F. BENYON, Editor. 


Devoted to the Interests of News- 
paper and Advertising Men. 


This paper publishes articles of 


general interest to Journalists, 
Publishers, Printers and Adver- 
tisers. 


Guaranteed Circulation, 10,000 
Copies per Week. 


This paper is circulated through- | 
out the United States and Cana- 
da, and is a valuable advertising 
medium for parties wishing to 
reach this class of trade. 


ISSUED EVERY THURSDAY. 


Subscription Rate, $2.00 per Year. | 
| 


THE WEEKLY JOURNALIST, | 


14 TREMONT STREET, » BOSTON, MASS. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PUST OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1890.... $21,102.654.30 
LIABILITIES .....6..00:00% «+ 19,072,124.16 


$2,030,530.14 

LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
ssued atthe old life rate premium. 

Annual Cash distributions are paid upon al) 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- 
render and paid- + insurance yalues to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 

pplication to the Company’s Office. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice Pres. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst.-Sec. 


M.C. A. CIGAR 


Manufactured in the Cleanest Fac- 
tory in the Country. 


Goldsmith, Silver & Co., 


Stamped on each Genuine Cigar. 
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| tation. Deafness eradicated and entirely cured, of *' om 
20 to 30 years’ standing, after all cther treatments have 
failed. Howthe difficulty is reached and the cause re- 
moved, fully explained fn circulars, with affidavits and 
testimonials of cures from prominent people, mailed nee 
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facture. 
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s| very large circulation. 
pure Aluminum Coined Souvenir’ 
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WASHINGTON DETECTIVE AGENCY, 
Box 787, Washington, Iowa. 
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Sioux City, 


Oregon and Washington, 


TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 


6.45 aig 
8.307 


L ine and via Erie and Boston Line; 
Louis via Michigan Central and Wabash Rvs. 


ia 


Steamers leave Rowe's Wharf 


REEUieN- 8.55, 11.200 A. M, 1.2 - 
M. 
NEW ENCT AND MUTUAL For HULL (Y. C. Pier), at 10.45 A. M., 2.30 P.M. 
RETURN—4 10, 650 PM 


| Families supplied on short notice, 


THE 


GREAT.’ NORTHERN 


RAILWAY LINE. 


THE DIRECT ROUTE TO 

Sioux Falls, Fargo, 
Crookston, Grand Forks, Winni- 
peg, Great Falls, Helena & Butte. 

Also all points in 
British 
Columbia and California. 

Double Daily Train 


Service from S'*. 


Paul tothe Pacific Coast. 


For rates and further information ap- 
ply to 
I. WHITNEY, 
Gen'l Pass. and Ticket Agt. » Paul, 


A. C. HARVEY, 


Gen’'l Agt. Great Northern Ratlway Line, 
228 Washington St., Boston. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


On and after Nov. 24, 18090, 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA. 
VEST 
ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 


“EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
roy. 


‘ll, 30 4 iv - ACCOM COATION for Troy and 
nny 


Parlor Gur to Tro 
00 & BAIL Y EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
Gare ‘to Chicago via Ningara Falls Short 
also to St. 


P.M. 
Buffalo, 
J. R. 


XPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 


WATSON Gen'l ran, Agent. 


NANTASKET BEACH 


SUNDAY TRIPS. 


(weather 
permitting): 


For HULL (Pemberton Landing) at 9.30, 10.45, 
1 30 A.M.,, 12.30, 1.30, 2.30, 3.00, 5.15, 6.15, 7.40 


eo 
3.30, f 


12.50, 1.20, 2.20, 4.15, 


5.20, 6 55, 7.20, * 20, 9.50 P. 


For DOWNE R 
5.15 P.M. 
RETURN—8.40 A. M., 12.00 M., 3.55, 6.35 P. M. 

For gr TASKET (by boat), at 9.30, 10.30, 11.80 A. 

M., 12.30, 1.30, 2.20, 3.00, 3 30, 5.00,6.15 P.M. 

RET URN 8.00, lh. A A. "M., 12.30, 1.00, 2.00, 3.30, 

5.00, 6.20, 7.00, 8.00, 9.30 P. M. 

For HINGHAM— (Barges leave Downer Landing 
for Hingham on arrival of Boat on Sundays). 
Boat leaves Hingham for Boston at 8.30 A.M. 

For NANTASKET—( Boat and rail, via Pember- 
ton), at 9.30, 10.45, 11.30 A. M., 1230, 1.30, 2.30, 
3.00, 3.30, 5.15, 6.15, 7.40 P. M. 


Fare by boat, or boatand rail, 
25 CENTS EACH WAY. 
CUSHING, Gen’) Manager. 


CONSUMPTION. 


have a positive remedy for the above disease; by ite 
m. thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured. Indeed so strong is my faith 
inites efficacy, that I will send Two BOTTLES FREE,with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P.O. addresa, 
T. A. Slocum, M. Wes 181 Pearl St., N. We 


JAMES CARNEY, 
2066 Washington Street, 


AGENT FOR 


A. J. HOUGHTON & CO. 
FAMOUS BEER, ALSO AGENT FOR 
INGALLS ALE. 


LANDING—At 10.45 A.M., 2.30, 


Wholesale and Retail for the trade. 


All 
orders filled promptly. 
JAMES CARNEY. 


ROMAN ANEMONES 


To be found only at 


CALDER’S FLOWER STORE. 


38 Boylston Street. Hotel Peiham. 














Book Illustrations, Catalogues, a 
hoto-Gela- 
tine Reproduction in Black and Color— 


CORNS. 


JACK KENISON, Citgo ist, for the ne 
| twenty-five years with pr. P . Kenison, has o Lepened 
a room at 266 Washington St., cor, Water, 
next door to Journal o » for business ment 
Tree he will attend personally, from 8 A.M. till 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 


Royal Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


REVERE HIGHLANDS. 


Money put into good real estate is always safe and profitable. 
Without fear of successful contradiction, we say that house lots at 
REVERE HIGHLANDS are the best out of Boston. We Mean by that: 
ist. That of all the places of this kind opened near Boston of late, we 
are nearest the city, and have the cheapest fares. 2d. REVERE HIGH- 
LANDS has more ways of getting to it from Boston; three lines of Horse 
Cars and the Eastern Railroad. 3rd. Has more houses being built in 
the same length of time than any other. 4th. Is higher land. 5th. 
More beautiful views. 6th. Better sized lots--40x100. Finally with all 
these advantages and no draw backs, the Lots are sold on the easiest 
terms. Only $5 down and $1 per week on a $200 Lot, $2 per week on a 
$400, without interest and taxes. Send to usfor plans, or ovder by mail. If 
you leave selection of lots to us, we will (ake special pains in making | 
it. A $200 Lot will be worth $300 when the Lynn & Boston Horse Car 
road is made an electric. This will be done soon. 


SHERMAN, HANNAH & CO., 


109 Ames Building, Boston. 








sae Mention this paper. 


IRRIGATION DISTRICT BONDS. 


Issued under the Laws of tha State of California. 


Regularity of formation of District and Validity of the Bonds adjudicated by the 
Superior and Supreme Courts. 


6% SEMI-ANNUAL INTEREST. 6% 


Are a state lien ahead of all private mortgages. Should any default ever occur in 
the payment of interest or principal, the County Supervisors are required to collect tax 
and pay the same. Bonds for sale at ninety-cents on the dollar. Correspondence 
solicited. 


WICKS & PHILLIPS, 


702 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, California. 


HOUSE LOTS FOR SALE AT WINCHESTER. 


FREE EXCURSION. 
Train Leaves Boston and Lowell Depot Every Day. 
No Clambakes, Balloon Ascensions or Band Concerts. 


The most desirable house lots ever offered to the public. Al! lots sold on the 
codperative instalment plan. $2.50 Down, balance on easy monthly payments. 
Only 60 lots remain out of 200 a week ago. 


FREE TICKETS PROCURED AT OFFICE OF 


NEW ENGLAND CO-OPFRATIVE LAND COMPANY, 


ROOM 929, EXCHANGE BUILDING, 53 STATE ST. 


RUSSELL'S 


WHITE DROPS for BABIES. 


This is an old remedy, which has been used for years in private practice of physicians, and re- 
ceived the highest recommendations from scores of distinguished nurses. It is far superior to any 
other known remedy for the relief and cure of 


Wind Colic, Cholera Infantum, Diarrhea, Dysentery, Restlessness, Peevishness and 


all other diseases incident to TEETHING CHILDREN! It will prevent convulsions, so liable a 
that time, and will relax the hardened gums, thus greatly facilitating the process of teething. 
lates the bowels, corrects acidity of the stomach, and gives new life and vigor to the whole system 
without any danger of drugging or any il) effects from its use. Try a bottle. Price, 25 Cents. 


@ SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS..4 


EASY WHEN FIRST WORN 
AND UNTIL WORN OUT. 


Sold in Boston only at Our 7 Crawford Shoe Sto 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Baking casita 


AUGUsy % 


STOCK FOR SALf 


Stock $100,000. 
Shares Par Value $25 oy 


NON-ASS ESS ATDILE. 


UNPARALLELED OFFER 
SAFE INVESTMEN 


A Grand Opportunity to Invest. 
Dont Allow it to Escape You. 


BUY STOCK WHILE YOU HAVE THE CHANCE TO BUY IT AT ay 
FIGURE. BEEN SELLING AT $5 PER SHARE, BUT HAS 


ADVANCED, 


AND IS NOW SELLING AT $77,775 PERSHARE. WILL SELL Forgy 


Until September 10th, 1891. 


The object of this company, is to manufacture and deal in NOVEL 


‘and SPECIALTIES, and it now owns and controls several valuable 


ventions, which it is about to place on the market. Among them, 
the only practical CASH REGISTER in the market. Lowest inp 
Highest in capacity, simplicity and workmanship. Possibilities Uni 


ted. 


UNIVERSAL CASH REGISTER COMPA 


258 Washington St., Room 10. 


FACTORY, LYNN, MASS. 
# 
Orders Called For and Delivered in Any Part of Back Bay or Southt 


MECHANICS HALL MANKE 


HENRY A, BALLOU, Proprietor. 


FINEST CHICAGO BEE 


POULTRY & GAME, CHOICE PROVISIONS 


Creamery and Dairy Butter, Milk, Eges and C 
Produce, Canned Goods, Et 


Groceries, Fish and Oysters. Branch Bak 
Cigars and Tobacco. 


Cor. West Newton and Falmouth 





Earli on 
Bailding, 


0. E. NETTLETON 


(Member of N. Y¥. C. 
New York.) 


Office 66 Devonshire St., Boston. 


STOCKS, BONDS 


—AND— 


BANKERS, 
413 Devonshire St. Boston, § 


Issue Mercantile and Travellers’ ¢ 
its, available in all parts of the 


LETON ER, PEABOOI UE 


It regu- | 


THE 


611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washingto 
to Thompson’s; Under United States Hotel, cor. ‘255% 


MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 


Of all descriptions bought and sold for cash or 
on margin. Correspondence solicited and treated 
with Strict Confidence. 


LATEST INFORMATION 


—ON — 
BUSINESS AFFAIRS 
And eurrent stock gossip furnished when re- 
| quested, Private Wires. By permission the best 


|of bank references given. Interest allowed on 
deposits. 


through Messrs. 


BARING, BROTHERS & CO, 
LONDON, 


AND THEIR CORRESPONDE) 


Buy and sell Foreign Exchange 
Telegraphic Transfers 0B Europe, 
fornia and the British Provinces 

Stock and Bond orders “er 
Boston, New York and Philadeip 


+s ‘ties i0T 
Choice Investment Securité f 








BS f 45 Green St., near Bowdoin Sq.; 20, 22 and 24 Park $40 
* Depot; 482 Boylston St., near Columbus Ave. ; 56 Main St. | 
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